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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 

The following pages are translated from an account 
of the Egyptian campaign recently written by an 
officer of the German army. A few slight correc- 
tions have been made of errors in matters of fact, 
easily ascertainable now that the war is over. As 
regards the writer’s opinion of the conduct, the 
capacity, and the possible motives of personages 
whose actions are brought into view, no observa- 
tions have been made. The same reserve has been 
maintained in regard to his judgments of the Eng- 
lish government, the war office, the army organi- 
zation, and the habits and customs which the 
writer supposes to be characteristic of Englishmen. 
If the author is sometimes misled about these 
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matters, these misconceptions are of little import- 
ance as compared with an independent military 
criticism, free from partiality or . indulgence. A 
searching review of our military system, its weak 
points, the difficulties which beset us in sudden 
emergencies, coming as it does in connection with 
striking successes in the field, cannot be without its 
uses. Such criticism will be valuable in proportion 
as it reflects the military public opinion of the 
largest and most highly trained army of modern 
Europe. 


I 


AUTHOK’S PREFACE. 



The military operations in the Nile territory are 
practically at an end. The pen of diplomacy will 
take the place of the sword in reorganizing, we 
hope permanently, the affairs of Egypt. 

Without, however, considering the political 
aspect of the Egyptian question, the proper mo- 
ment seems to have arrived to describe, briefly and 
comprehensively, the warlike events that have taken 
place during the last few months in that historic 
country. 

Time alone can completely elucidate the extra- 
ordinary circumstances, both political and military, 
connected with this short campaign ; and therefore, 
although the best available information has been 
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used, as well as that afforded by the daily papers, 
and although a strictly truthful representation of 
facts has been attempted, many inaccuracies and 
errors of judgment will, no doubt, be found in the 
following pages. Yet it may be hoped that this 
book will not entirely miss its aim, if it affords 
to the military student a foundation for more 
detailed research, and to the general reader an 
interest in recent events, and a clue to the un- 
ravelling of future political transactions. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The beginning of the Egyptian crisis, now sus- 
pended for a time by force of arms, dates from 
nearly a quarter of a century back. It is the 
result of a very natural reaction against the 
financial drain caused by European money-lenders 
and banking establishments, among which may 
be mentioned the Credit Foncier, the Banque 
Eranco-Egyptien, and Bothschild, the Parisian 
king of the stock exchange. 

The population of Egypt twenty-five years ago 
may roughly be computed at five millions, and her 
revenue at four millions, with a floating debt of 
one million four hundred thousand pounds. Then 
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the phenomenon already seen in Turkey was re- 
peated. The facilities given by foreign money- 
lenders encouraged extravagance and ostentation 
on the part of the sovereign and the ruling classes, 
while mismanagement and corrupt practices were 
common among officials, so that the public debt 
rose in 1875 to ninety-one millions, and in January, 
1881, to ninety-eight millions, ‘without counting 
the so-called Mukabaleh debt, a forced loan from 
the Egyptians of £150,000, and the interest due 
yearly to England on Suez canal shares, which 
amounted to £200,000. 

It is true that during the same time the 
revenue had increased to eight millions, and the 
population to five and a half millions, but the tax- 
payers found the debt oppressive and unendurable. 
The European capitalists . obtained for their money 
nominally six to nine per cent., but really not less 
than eight to ten per cent., as the bonds were issued 
at low rates. A high commission was also charged. 
Moreover, as some of these shares, when at par, 
had to be paid back with premiums, the whole of 
these loans were usurious to the last degree. 

The interest on these borrowed millions was 
punctually paid up to the end of 1875, when the 
Khedive found that he could not satisfy his 
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creditors, and the British government interfered 
in his favour. Mr. Cave was sent to examine into 
Egyptian .finances, and he reported that loans 
at twelve and thirteen per cent, were being agreed 
to and renewed at twenty-five per cent., and that 
some measure of consolidation was necessary. 

The two western Powers now took the matter 
in hand, but they thereby recognized the whole 
of these usurious demands. The debt, although 
under their control, and therefore secured/was not 
reduced by the amount already paid in premiums 
for risk. Nor was the rate of interest diminished 
to something more nearly approaching the rate pay- 
able on English consols, which was three per cent. 

A tribunal under the jurisdiction of united Euro- 
pean and native judges w T as also established in 
Egypt to decide complaints of foreigners against 
natives, and vice versa. In May, 1876, this tribunal 
gave judgment that the income of the Khedive 
Ismail, from his private landed property, could be 
appropriated to pay the creditors of the state, and 
an execution was put into the Viceregal palace, 
Er Ramleh, near Alexandria. The Khedive pro- 
nounced the judgment invalid, and the tribunal 
ceased to act. 

Two commissioners were now again sent to 
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report on Egyptian finances — M, Joubert, the 
director of the Paris Bank, for France, and Mr. 
Goschen, a former minister, for England. These 
gentlemen proposed to hand oyer the control of the 
finances to two Europeans, depriving the state of 
all independence and governing power. The Khe- 
dive, in order to resist these demands, convoked a 
sort of Parliament in order to make an appeal to 
the people. From this Parliament was afterwards 
developed the Assembly of Notables, and the 
National party, now so often spoken of. 

In 1877 a European commission of control 
over Egyptian finance was named. In the follow- 
ing year, when only part of the interest due on the 
coupons could be paid, this commission, in con- 
junction with a committee of bondholders, proposed 
a readjustment of taxation to meet the extortionate 
claims of the European creditors. By this re- 
adjustment the property of the Khedive, as well as 
that of all pashas, beys, etc., was for the first time 
made liable to taxation. 

Nubar Pasha was made Prime minister in 1878 ; 
the control of the finances was entrusted to Mr. 
Wilson, an Englishman; and later, the French 
controller, M. de Blignieres, entered the Cabinet. 
Better order was thus restored to the finances. 
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Rothschild’s new loan of eight and a half millions 
was issued at seventy-three, and therefore brought 
in from six to eight per cent. nett. The European 
liquidation commission, by the Law of Liquidation 
of July, 1881, also aided in restoring order. 

But to be able to pay the creditors their full 
interest, economy had to be introduced into the 
national expenditure. To do this, clumsy arrange- 
ments were made, and the injustice shown in 
carrying them out embittered many classes of the 
population, and laid the foundations of a fanatical 
hatred of race against race, which has latterly 
shown itself in many quarters. Numbers of officers 
and soldiers were dismissed, officials were not paid 
the arrears due to them, and a land-tax was 
imposed. In itself this tax might be equitable 
enough, but in the present instance it could only 
cause discontent, and did nothing to lessen the 
burdens of the lower classes. In consequence of 
all this, the majority of the notables, many ulemas, 
officers, and higher officials among the Egyptians, 
formed themselves into a National party, with the 
object of resisting the oppressive government of the 
foreigner. They were joined by the great mass of 
the discharged soldiers and subordinate officials> 
not to mention many others. At the end of Feb* 
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ruary, 1879, a revolt broke out in. Cairo. Nubar, 
hated by the National party, was dismissed by the 
Khedive Ismail, who installed his son Tewfik as 
Prime minis ter. In consequence of this, the cou- 
pons due in April were not paid till the beginning 
of May, and the western Powers demanded the 
reinstatement of Nubar. That Tewfik on this 
occasion retired and sided with the foreigners is the 
chief cause of his present unpopularity in Egypt. 

Ismail, however, now dismissed Wilson and De 
Blignieres, and a Cabinet was formed, consisting 
chiefly of native Egyptians, with Sherif Pasha as 
Prime minister. Sherif now raised for the first 
time the cry of which we have since heard so much, 
and which was inscribed by Arabi on his banners, 
“ Egypt for the Egyptians.” The western Powers 
retorted by a menacing naval demonstration, and 
demanded of the Sultan the deposition of the 
Khedive. In June, 1879, this demand was agreed 
to. Ismail went into exile, and his place was filled 
by Mahomed Tewfik. Tewfik had been brought up 
in all respects as an Oriental, although his brothers 
had enjoyed the benefit of an European education. 
One of them indeed, Prince Hassan, had served for 
some time in one of the regiments of the cavalry of 
the Guard in Berlin. 
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Tewfik is a man of mild temper, youthful appear- 
ance, and handsome but very oriental features. 
He has been fairly well educated, and takes a lively 
interest in schools and educational schemes. On 
the other hand, energy, the most essential quality 
in a man and a ruler, seems wholly wanting in 
him. He will probably remain for the rest of his 
life a puppet in the hands of the control soon doubt- 
less to be reinstated in Cairo ; that is, if he is not 
sooner or later replaced by another prince. This 
event is not improbable. The Oriental law of suc- 
cession, by which the eldest prince of the reigning 
house succeeds to the throne, was broken through 
in his favour by a firman from the Sultan in the 
year 1878* Among those brothers of the Khedive 
Ismail affected by this arrangement, is Halim 
Pasha, who seems in no wise to have relinquished 
his. claims. 

The new Khedive, with apathetic weakness, 
yielded the reconstruction of his ministry and the 
organization of his finances to the western Powers. 
Mr. Baring and M. de Blignieres, as commissioners 
of the control, aided by officials named by Roths- 
child to watch over his private interests, now ruled 
the land. They devoted forty-five millions (about 
sixteen shillings per head on the entire population) 
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to the payment of interest. The people were embit- 
tered by the distrust shown towards them, and the 
further reduction of the army from fifty to fifteen 
thousand men threw a large number out of employ- 
ment. This ill-feeling showed itself in the unpopu- 
larity of the young Khedive, in whom the people 
only saw the willing tool of hated foreign influence. 
Many acts of military insubordination occurred, 
.and at last, on the 8th of November, 1881, the great 
military revolt broke out in Cairo. This event may 
be regarded as the first act in- the drama of the 
present war, and Ahmed Arabi, colonel of the 4th 
regiment, now first came into public notice. 
Several regiments, headed by their officers, openly 
rebelled against the orders of the Khedive, who was 
compelled to recall the nationalist, Sherif Pasha, 
and to refer the further demands of the rebels for 
the increase of the army, and for a constitution, to 
the Sultan. 

Sherif Pasha, however, did not long enjoy the 
confidence of the National Egyptian party, at 
whose head Arabi now stood, winning every day 
more reputation and influence. The army, in which 
he permitted great laxity of discipline, was entirely 
devoted to him. He also won over the influential 
ulemas, by the art he showed in observing with 
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great regularity the practices of the Moslem religion* 
A pretended plot of Circassian officers against his 
life he dexterously used to increase his popularity, 
by exciting the belief that the foreign element in 
the army, consisting of Turks and Circassians, was 
taking part with the Khedive against the native 
Egyptians. Twenty-six officers were condemned to 
death by court-martial, but the Khedive, at the 
instance of the western Powers, commuted the 
sentence, and they were banished to Constantinople. 
This leniency was stigmatized by the National party 
as treachery to the country, and the Chamber of 
Notables retorted by naming Arabi commander-in- 
chief of the army and Prime minister without 
asking the consent of the Khedive. The Chamber 
soon afterwards came into conflict with the foreign 
comptrollers, who demanded the right of inspection 
over all branches of the public service, and more 
influence than had been yet accorded to them. 
This ended in De Blignieres resigning his post, and 
in the May of the present year (1882) the consuls of 
the European Powers declared that a fleet of English 
and French ironclads would appear before Alex- 
andria, to demand the disbanding of the army and 
the punishment of its leaders. 

The threat was realized, and, in spite of protests 
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from the Sultan* a fleet of English and Erench 
ironclads entered the harbour of Alexandria. The 
Khedive, at the advice of his ministers and the 
chiefs of the National party, appealed to the Sultan, 
but, before an answer could come from Constan- 
tinople, issued orders in accordance with the con- 
sular demands. The ministry now resigned, alleging 
that the rights of the Sultan were being infringed. 
Tewfik vainly tried to form a new Cabinet, and on 
the 28th of May proposed to take the command of 
the Egyptian forces himself. But the officers refused 
obedience, except to direct orders from the Sultan, 
and the Khedive weakly abandoned his resolution 
with the characteristic words* “I yield to the will 
of my people,” He now asked the Sultan to send 
a Turkish commissioner, a request in which he was 
joined by Arabi, now the acknowledged leader of 
the army and National party. 

The popular hatred of foreigners now became 
more and more apparent, and began to assume 
threatening dimensions. Europeans from Cairo and 
the interior left for Alexandria in such numbers that 
the railway transport was quite insufficient to convey 
them. In the interior the agitation was paralyzing 
all authority. In Cairo the ulemas and notables 
put forth a petition to the Sultan praying for the 
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deposition of the Khedive. The police professed 
themselves unable to prevent this, as a counter 
petition had been circulated on behalf of Tewfik, 
in which his retention was prayed for. On the 
30th of May, Arabi announced that a despatch 
from the Sultan had reached him, promising the 
deposition of Tewfik in favour of his uncle Halim 
Pasha. 

It would be hard, if not impossible, to sketch in 
a few hasty sentences the position of political parties 
at that time. The ruling feature of the policy 
pursued seems to have been an endeavour to entrust 
to the Sultan, under the European control, the task 
of settling the difficulty in Egypt, and reducing 
that disturbed country to the status quo ante. 

From the time of the Congress of Berlin — indeed, 
we may say, since the Congress of Paris — every 
Oriental complication has developed into a Euro- 
pean question. It was perhaps for this reason that 
none of the Powers were disposed to interfere. 
Even England, although her paramount interests 
were acknowledged, and although in conjunction 
* with France she had done everything to ruin the 

Khedive’s power, did not now seem inclined to take 
any active measures. 

A Conference arranged by France and England 
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was held on the 24th of June, at the house of the 
Italian minister, Count Corti, in Therapia. Turkey 
took no part in the Conference, but waited the result 
of her own mission of peace to Egypt. For on the 
Brd of June, Dervish Pasha, a man of energy not- 
withstanding his years, had sailed from Constanti- 
nople on board the royal yacht Izzeclin, accompanied 
by Selik Bey, the imperial secretary. His object was 
to pacify Egypt and to reconcile Tewfik and Arabi 
Pasha ; in other words, to conciliate the most 
conflicting opinions and interests. 

Dervish Pasha landed at Alexandria, and con- 
ferred with the English and French admirals on the 
7th of June. On the 8th he was joyfully received 
at Cairo with cries of “ Long live the Sultan ! ” He 
went at once to visit the Khedive, and received 
Arabi coldly. 

It is impossible to follow the tortuous policy by 
which a crafty Oriental will seek his object. Der- 
vish Pasha’s whole position was an equivocal one. 
On the 10th of June the Khedive declared that 
an understanding with Arabi was impossible. Upon 
this Arabi was told that his safety was guaranteed, 
and that he was summoned to Constantinople. 
Arabi, however, may have feared that a cup of 
strong coffee or a silken bowstring awaited him, as 
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he replied that he -was ready to obey the command 
of the Sultan, but that the army would not allow 
him to go. Notwithstanding this, he was decorated 
with the order of the Mejidie on the 25th of June, 
as a distinguished mark of the Sultan’s favour. To 
enlarge upon these circumstances would not come 
within the space or scope of this work ; we therefore 
confine ourselves to the actual events. 

Since the publication of the despatch purporting 
to proclaim Halim Pasha as Khedive, Arabi had 
done nothing towards dethroning the actual ruler. 
But on the 2nd of June he began to strengthen the 
fortifications of Alexandria with earthworks. It will 
always remain doubtful whether this was intended 
as a challenge to the fleets of the western Powers, 
or whether the motive was to do something, at all 
costs, for the defence of the town. At any rate, the 
British admiral protested, and the Sultan, on the 
remonstrances of British diplomacy, forbad the 
continuation of the works. Arabi again expressed 
his willingness to obey, but declared that the works 
had only been undertaken to pacify the populace, 
exasperated to the utmost by the threatening 
attitude of the foreign fleets. 

On the 8th of June it was reported from Cairo 
that Arabi, if opposed in his plans by Dervish 
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Pasha, would take some decisive measures. This 
was understood to imply a threat against the life 
of the Kh edive. In fact, serious disturbances took 
place in Alexandria on the 11th. The native 
rabble invaded the European quarter, plundered 
the shops, and slew many foreigners. The police — 
Mustaphezin of ill repute — had in many cases taken 
part in the outrages, and it was five hours after the 
riot broke out before the soldiers were ordered to 
repress it. Though the disturbances were not 
renewed, a general emigration of foreigners was 
the result. 

The Khedive hurried to Alexandria, and estab- 
lished himself in the Bas-el-Tin palace there, in order 
to appease the representatives of the foreign Powers. 
Arabi promised submission to the Khedive, and 
orders were given to stop preaching in the mosques 
against foreigners, and to put an end to public 
meetings and newspaper articles intended to excite 
popular feeling. These measures for the protec- 
tion of Europeans were not sufficiently reassuring 
to prevent thirty-two thousand of them from leaving 
the city, where a more serious outbreak was 
expected. 

After the disturbances of the 14th and 15th of 
June in Cairo, all the foreign consuls had betaken 
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themselves, to Alexandria, where men-of-war of 
almost every nation had now assembled to protect 
the subjects of their respective governments. 

On the 20th of June the Khedive formed a new 
Cabinet. Kagheb Pasha was President, and Arabi 
War minister. On the 22nd a commission, con- 
sisting of nine natives and nine Europeans, under 
the presidency of the minister of Finance, began to 
try the ringleaders of the riot, and the Khedive 
wrote to his Prime minister insisting that the trial 
should be promptly begun and carried on with due 
severity. 

But events were hurrying on towards war. The 
works at Alexandria were recommenced, and the 
fortifications armed with heavy guns. The English 
admiral received information that the entrance to 
the harbour would be blocked by sunken storeships, 
and this, he declared, would be an act of open war. 
A complete scheme for the destruction of the Suez 
canal was also discovered. The plan was origi- 
nally made by a Eussian officer. Two ships were 
to be blown up with dynamite, one at El Kantara, 
and the other at a point between Suez and the 
Little Bitter Lake. At these places the banks of 
the canal consist of hard chalk, but there is an 
immense amount of mud at the bottom, which would 
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quickly settle around the -wreck, and entail a labour 
of months to restore navigation. The English, on 
their side,, now began to make hostile demon- 
strations ; and Arabi, while repudiating warlike in- 
tentions, declared himself ready for resistance, 
demanded an explanation of the English attitude, 
and at the same time made a proposal to the 
Cabinet for a levee en masse of the population. 

On the 26th of dune preparations were begun in 
England for sending an expeditionary force to 
Egypt. On the 27th the English -vice-consul 
advised his fellow-countrymen to leave Alexandria, 
and on the 3rd of July, according to the Times, 
the arrangements for war were complete. 

On the 5th of July Arabi strengthened the garrison 
of Alexandria, where stores of all descriptions had 
already been accumulated. The Conference at Con- 
stantinople, in its session of the 7th of July, called 
on Turkey to interfere with armed force in Egypt, 
and on the 8th all the consuls urged the immediate 
departure of foreigners from Alexandria. As early 
as the 6th, Eagheb Pasha had received a despatch 
from the Sultan, pointing out that the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria was imminent, unless the 
working on the fortifications was suspended, and 
making the Khedive responsible for all conse- 
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quences. The English admiral sent in an ulti- 
matum to the same effect. To the foreign consuls 
who begged for a postponement of the bombard- 
ment, he replied that he could no longer trust the 
assurances of the military leader. Finally, as a 
reconnaissance on the 9th showed that the forts 
were still being strengthened, he informed the 
governor of Alexandria, Zulficar Pasha, that unless 
the forts had been previously evacuated and sur- 
rendered to the English, he intended to commence 
the bombardment at four the next morning. At 
the same tune the English consul notified the 
suspension of relations with the Egyptian govern- 
ment, and in another letter to Dervish Pasha made 
him responsible for the safety of the Khedive. 

As the French government were unable to take 
part in any active measures (a grant for that 
purpose having been refused by the National 
Assembly), the greater part of their fleet, under 
Admiral Conrad, left Alexandria for Port Said. 
The ironclads of other nations, more than fifty 
in number, anchored outside the harbour of 
Alexandria. 


a 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 

Before proceeding further in the history of events, 
it mil not he undesirable to give some short account 
of Alexandria. This city, with its five hundred 
thousand inhabitants, was under the Roman empire 
the second capital of the world. It was the first in 
commercial importance, as well as a chief centre of 
later Greek learning. After the conquest of Egypt 
by Amr Ibn el-Asi, the Caliph Omar’s general, 
Alexandria declined in importance, partly owing to 
■ the new and favoured capital at Cairo, and partly 
from the navigation of the South Sea Passage and 
the discovery of America. The shameful mis- 
government of the Mamelukes after the Turkish 
conquest, and their neglect of the canals and of the 
harbour, contributed to reduce the once flourishing 
metropolis to a small town of some six thousand 
inhabitants. Since the beginning of the present 
century, however, the town has risen again in 
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importance. In 1877 the population numbered 
165,752, and is said now to have risen to two 
hundred thousand, of whom fifty-five thousand are 
Europeans. The new rulers also did their best 
to atone for past negligence. Thus Mehemet Ali, 
in 1819, supplied the town with fresh water by 
constructing the Mahmoudieh canal, by which also 
the surrounding wilderness was converted into 
productive land. Commerce also flourished again, 
so that in 1877, out of 19,941 ships trading in 
various Egyptian ports, 6481, of 2,211,412 tons 
burden, belonged to Alexandria. Port Said had 
received into harbour in the same year 4651 ships 
with a gross tonnage of 4,212,238. The heavier 
tonnage passing into Port Said is explained by the 
facilities afforded to fully rigged steamers by the 
Suez canal, where they are able to take advantage 
of a favourable wind, without being hindered by an 
unfavourable one. Alexandria, on the other hand, 
is frequented by a larger proportion of sailing- 
vessels. Thus Alexandria harboured, in 1877, 1796 
steamers and 4685 sailing-vessels, as compared 
with 3578 steamers and only 1074 sailing-vessels 
at Port Said. Alexandria exports cotton, grain, 
sugar, woven stuffs, furs, ostrich feathers, wood, 
and ivory. She communicates with Europe by 
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four regular services of steamers and two sub- 
marine cables, has an important inland telegraph 
station, and is the terminus of two railways. The 
pumping station of the canal is at Bamleh. The 
town is lighted with gas, and possesses nine Christian 
churches and four hospitals. It is divided into the 
European and the Egyptian quarter. In the centre 
of the former lies the square of Mehemet Ali, 576 
yards long and ninety-five yards broad. The whole 
quarter looks like an European town. Further to the 
north, on the ancient island of Pharos, is where most 
of the Turks live ; the streets are wider than in the 
native quarter, and the houses are good, and often 
surrounded by gardens. Pompey’s Pillar stands in 
an enclosure on a hill to the south of the town, is 
of red granite from Assouan, and measures about 
one hundred feet, including its capital and base. 
This monument has no reference to the great 
Pompey, but, according to the inscription, was 
raised by the Boman prefect Pompey, a.d. 302, in 
honour of the Emperor Diocletian. 

The second remarkable monument of Alexandria 
is Cleopatra’s Needle, an obelisk of syenite about 
sixty-four feet high. It was brought from Helio- 
polis at the time of the Emperor Tiberias, and is 
now near Bamleh. 
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Alexandria stands on a tongue of land, almost 
cut off from the mainland by lakes Aboukir and 
Mariut, which approach each other so nearly to 
the west of the town that only a narrow strip of 
land remains, where the railway to Cairo runs by 
the side of the Mahmoudieh canal. The town 
possesses two harbours, one on each side of this 
narrow strip of land. The New Harbour, to the 
east of the town, can only accommodate small 
ships, and is little used; but the Old Harbour, 
called Eunostos (from the Greek, “safe return”) 
is a well-sheltered bay of 3.730 acres, of which more 
than half is deep water. A mole, provided with a 
railway, and with a light at its end, projects from 
the mainland in a north-westerly direction towards 
Eunostos lighthouse, and divides the inner from 
the outer harbour. A breakwater, extending from 
Eunostos Point in a south-westerly direction, with 
a light at its end, encloses the whole harbour, and 
all ships entering or leaving the harbour must pass 
between the end of this breakwater and the main- 
land, a distance of 450 yards. This space has 
three channels : the northern (Corvette Pass) with 
a depth of seventeen feet, the central (Bogha Pass) 
of twenty-seven feet, and the southern (Marabout 
Pass) of about twenty-six feet. 
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The fortifications consist, in the first place, of a 
wall with towers, beginning at the east harbour, and 
enclosing the town to the north, east, and south. 
Four fortified gates break this enclosure, those of 
Eamleh, Eosetta, Moharrem Bey, and the gate 
near Pompey’s Pillar. Besides this wall round the 
town, there are a number of outworks and closed 
forts. Towards the south and south-west these are 
merely small insignificant open bastions, but the 
actual harbour defences are of great importance. 

Fort Marabout is built on an island to the ex- 
treme west, and was armed with tw r o 12-incli 18-ton 
guns, two 9-inch 12-ton guns, twenty 32-pounders, 
and five mortars. Fort Meks, with the adjacent 
works and batteries, numbered fifty-six guns, of 
which seven were heavy rifled Armstrongs. 

Among these adjacent works was a redoubt with 
seven guns ; a tower with two ; Fort Kamaria with 
five ; Omuk Kubebe with eighteen cannons, and Fort 
Tsale. 

Towards the inner harbour lies Fort Gabarrie, 
and Fort Napoleon still further north-east. 

The Lighthouse battery, on the southern front of 
the Ras-el-Tin peninsula, was armed with six rifled 
muzzle-loaders, one rifled 40-pounder, and twenty- 
eight smooth-bores. Between this and the Hospital 
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battery -were eight rifled breech-loaders and twenty 
seven smooth-bores, mounted on earthworks. Then 
comes Fort Ada with five rifled muzzle-loaders and 
twenty smooth-bores ; and on the north-east, Fort 
Pharos, with eight rifled muzzle-loaders and thirty- 
seven smooth-bores, which took a prominent part 
in the fight. 

The heaviest artillery in these forts consisted of 
18-ton and 12-ton guns of the old Woolwich pat- 
tern, which were made by Sir William Armstrong, 
at Elswick, for the Egyptian government in 1868 
and subsequent years. The guns of larger calibre 
fired 400-lb. Palliser shells, with a charge of 50 lbs. 
of powder. These shells are capable, with a favour- 
able angle of impact, of piercing 12-inch armour- 
plates. 

Some of the information given above is taken 
from an article by Vice-Admiral Von Henk, of the 
German navy, and his work will also be referred to 
further on. But as regards the number of guns 
and strength of the garrison, the statistics we have 
as yet been able to obtain are so conflicting as to 
be nearly worthless. It is certain, however, that 
the total number of Egyptian troops, even with all 
the reinforcements the garrison received, was quite 
insufficient to man and defend the fortifications. 
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The attacking English fleet consisted of the fol- 
lowing ironclad ships : — 

1. The Inflexible, armed with four 81-ton guns 
and 16 to 24 inch armour. 

2. Alexandra, with two 25 and ten 18-ton guns, 
and 8 to 12 inch armour. 

3. Superb, with four 25-ton guns, 10 to 12 inch 
plates. 

4. Temeraire, with four 25 and four 18-ton guns, 
8 to 10 inch armour. 

5. Sultan, with eight 18-ton, four 12-ton, and 
one 6|-ton guns, 6 to 9 inch armour. 

6. Monarch, with four 25-ton and two 6-J-ton 
guns, and 8 to 10 inch armour. 

7. Invincible, with ten 12-ton guns, and 8 to 10 
inch armour. 

8. Penelope, with ten 12-ton guns, and 5 to 6 
inch armour. 

Besides these were the unarmoured gunboats : 

a. Bittern, of three guns. 

b. Condor, three guns (two 64-pounders and 
one 7-ineh Woolwich rifled gun, firing 112 lb. 
shot). 

c. Decoy, of four guns. 

d. Cygnet, four guns. 

c. Beacon, four guns. 
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Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour had made his 
dispositions for action as follows : — 

1. For the attach on Fort Meks and the adjoin- 
ing batteries, the Invincible (used as the flagship 
during the action only), the Monarch, Penelope, 
and Teme'raire, supported by the aftmost turret of 
the Inflexible. 

2. To bombard Forts Ada and Pharos, the north- 
east forts on the Bas-el-Tin peninsula; the Alexan- 
dra, Superb, and Sultan, supported by the foremost 
turret of the Inflexible. 

3. The gunboats were at first ordered to remain 
out of action, and to hold themselves at the disposal 
of the admiral. 

On the evening of the 10th of July, the Invincible, 
Monarch, and Penelope were already anchored to 
the west of Fort Meks, and at daybreak on the 
11th the other ironclads took up the positions as- 
signed to them. There was a gentle breeze from 
the east, and the weather was clear. 

At 6.30 a.m. all the ships were cleared for action. 
At seven- the admiral signalled to the Alexandra 
to fire a shell into Fort Ada. At this time the 
Alexandra, Sultan, and Superb were steaming to the 
north-east at a distance of about 1500 to 1900 yards 
north-west of the lighthouse on Eunostos Point ; 
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the Inflexible lay off the Corvette Pass, about 8700 
yards north-west of Port Meks, the Teme'raire off the 
central channel, at 3500 yards, and the Penelope, 
Invincible, and Monarch at about 1000 to 1300 
yards’ distance from the same fort. The gunboats 
had got up steam, and were waiting for orders. 

The first shot fired from the Alexandra was 
immediately replied to by the Egyptians; where- 
upon the ships of the whole fleet and the Egyptian 
forts and batteries opened fire, and the engagement 
became general. The isolated ships were rather 
unfavourably placed, as the sun shining from the 
east rendered it difficult for the gunners to make 
good practice, while the wind also favoured the 
Egyptians. A thick cloud of smoke followed the 
first round of firing, and hung about the ships, 
making it impossible to see the effect of the shots. 
The firing could only be directed from the tops. 

In the mean time the Cygnet came up to take 
part in the fight, and the Condor opened fire at from 
eleven to twelve hundred yards’ distance on Forts 
Marabout and Adjemi. This gunboat sustained the 
fire alone for nearly two horn's, when the Bittern 
and Beacon were signalled to go to her assistance. 
At eight o’clock several shells had struck the 
lighthouse and destroyed the sea front of the fort 
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below. The Alexandra , Sultan, and Superb main- 
tained a continuous fire on the forts and batteries 
from the lighthouse to Fort Pharos. 

At 8.B0 Fort Marsa-el-Kanat was blown up by 
shells from the Invincible and Monarch, and by 
nine o’clock the Temeraire , Monarch, and Penelope 
had silenced most of the guns in Fort Meks, 
although four defied every effort from their pro- 
tected situation. By 11.45 Forts Marabout and 
Adjemi had ceased firing, and a landing party of 
seamen and marines was despatched, under cover 
of the Bittern's guns, to spike and blow up the 
guns in the forts. At 1.30 a shell from the Superb 
burst in the chief powder magazine of Fort Ada 
and blew it up. By four o’clock all the guns of 
Fort Pharos, and half an hour later those of Fort 
Meks, were disabled, and at 5.30 the admiral 
ordered the firing to cease. 

The ships were repeatedly struck, and sustained 
some damage. The Alexandra (properly the flag- 
ship) suffered the most. She received fourteen 
shots in her hull (between wind and water) ; her 
launch was destroyed ; one shell pierced the deck 
and burst in the admiral’s cabin ; another burst in 
the captain’s cabin; another went through the 
funnel and did other damage. No projectiles 
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pierced the armour of any one of the ships. 
The Sultan and Superb were, however, a good deal 
knocked about by the enemy’s fire. The Superb 
received twenty-three shots from Fort Ada, but 
for the most part the fire of the forts either fell 
short of the ships or passed over them. 

The shells of the Inflexible , weighing 1700 lbs., 
are said to have had a very demoralizing effect on 
the Egyptian troops. 

That the Condor and other gunboats received 
so little damage is partly due to the smallness of 
their dimensions, but chiefly to the bad practice 
of the Egyptian artillerymen. The English casual- 
ties were five killed and twenty-eight wounded, a 
comparatively small loss. The Egyptian loss 
is not known.* The resistance exhibited by the 
earthworks to the English shells is worthy of 
remark. 

On the 12th the Inflexible and Temeraire again 
opened fire on Fort Moncrieff, which had repaired 
damages during the night, but was soon reduced 
to silence. 

* I am informed by an officer present with the Egyptian forces 
that the garrison of Alexandria numbered eight thousand, and the 
Egyptian loss during the bombardment was about nine hundred 
killed and wounded, of whom one hundred and seventy were 
removed to Cairo. — Translator. 
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This operation was carried out with a vigour 
and rapidity hardly expected “by European critics, 
and brought Sir Beauchamp Seymour’s name pro- 
minently forward. The continental papers, in which 
Sir Beauchamp had frequently been represented 
as a feeble old man, now designated him a de- 
termined and energetic commander, undeterred by 
any scruples from carrying out the orders of his 
Government. 

Sir Frederic Beauchamp Seymour is of good 
family. His father was Sir Horace Beauchamp 
Seymour, M.P., and his love of the sea was perhaps 
inherited from his grandfather, vice-admiral lord 
Hugh Seymour. He entered the navy on leaving 
Eton, became lieutenant in 1842, and had his first 
opportunity for serious experience in his profession 
ten years later. In the Burmese war of 1852-58 
this zealous young naval officer accompanied the 
land forces, and distinguished himself so much 
by his courage and ability, that his name was 
favourably mentioned four times during the cam- 
paign. During the Crimean war, Sir Beauchamp* 
who had meanwhile attained the rank of captain, 
served with the Baltic fleet, and a few years later 
held a command in Australian waters. From 1868 
to 1870 Sir Beauchamp was secretary to the First 
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Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Childers, and his rapid 
advancement dates from this time. In 1872 he be- 
came a junior Lord of the Admiralty, and soon after- 
wards took the command of the Channel Squadron. 
Three years later, the admiral was transferred to 
the Mediterranean squadron in the same capacity. 
Though the many important and responsible posts 
Sir Beauchamp had filled showed that he was 
considered as an officer of energy and ability in 
his own country, his name was little known abroad 
until the time of the naval demonstration at 
Duleigno in 1880, when, as senior admiral present, 
he took the chief command of the men-of-war of 
different nations there assembled. 

We shall not here inquire if the bombardment 
of Alexandria was justified as a political necessity, 
or if it can be reconciled with the rights of nations. 
But merely from a military point of view, it must 
be characterized as premature, and certainly it 
was not followed up with the necessary caution 
and energy. As things were, if even a small force 
had been landed immediately, it must have com- 
pletely routed the Egyptian troops, for even the 
artillerymen, of whose courage the English reports 
said so much, had by no means shown themselves 
heroes. It was not known till afterwards on the 
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continent that Sir Beauchamp Seymour had over- 
stated the military efficiency of his adversaries in 
order to add brilliancy to the results of the engage- 
ment, although he can hardly have been ignorant 
of the real state of things. Had the bombardment 
been postponed until a sufficient number of troops 
had arrived from Cyprus, Malta, and Gibraltar, the 
whole complication would probably at once have 
come to an end. Or even if the admiral had landed 
all the seamen and marines that could be spared 
immediately after the bombardment, a military suc- 
cess would have been not only possible, but probable. 
In any case, the unhappy town would have escaped 
the fate which now overtook it. As one can hardly 
assume that the admiral and the English govern- 
ment were not fully aware of these circumstances, 
it seems obvious that time was purposely afforded 
to the National party to organize a resistance 
which it would afterwards be necessary to crush. 
But whether or not this was the case can scarcely 
be positively known, as the English government 
w r ould certainly not own to any such intention. 

At 1 p.m. on the 12th of July, the white flag was 
hoisted by the Egyptians. Admiral Seymour de- 
manded, as a preliminary measure, the surrender 
of the forts commanding the entrance to the 
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harbour, and the negotiations on this point were 
fruitlessly protracted for some hours. As night 
approached the city was seen to be on fire in many 
places, and the flames were spreading in all 
directions. The English now became aware that 
the white flag had merely been used as means to 
gain time for a hasty evacuation of Alexandria by 
Arabi and his army. Sailors and marines were 
now landed, and ships of other nations sent detach- 
ments on shore to protect their countrymen. But 
it was too late; Bedouins, convicts, and ill-disci- 
plined soldiers had plundered and burnt the Euro- 
pean quarter, killed many foreigners, and a Reuter's 
telegram of the 14th said, “Alexandria is com- 
pletely destroyed." 

Arabi had retreated along the railway towards 
Cairo, and had taken up at Kafr Dowar, sixteen 
miles from Alexandria, a skilfully chosen position, 
which he began to fortify. His troops were re- 
ported to be much demoralized and deserting in 
large numbers, but there were no English troops 
to profit by this favourable state of things. 

The Khedive had remained behind, having be- 
taken himself, during the bombardment, to his 
palace at Bamleli, where he was now protected 
from possible danger by English marines. Arabi 
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^as now a rebel against his sovereign, and was 
declared to be so in the following proclamation, 
which throws a curious and interesting light on 
the situation, and leaves an opening to the Khedive 
for future reconciliation : — 

“ To Arabi Pasha. 

“In consequence of your departure for Ivafr 
Dowar, accompanied by the army, thus surrender- 
ing Alexandria without our commands ; also 
in consequence of your obstructing the railway 
traffic, by which we are prevented from receiving 
certain telegrams ; further, in consequence of your 
preventing our receipt of any communications 
whatever through the past, and opposing the return 
of refugees to their homes in Alexandria ; lastly, 
in consequence of your obstinacy in continuing the 
preparations for war, and your refusal to come' to 
us after you have received our commands ; — for 
all these reasons we hereby deprive you of your 
office as Minister of "War, and send you these our 
commands for your cognizance,” 

The first troops, with General Alison, arrived 
after some few days ; and on the 25th of July the land 
forces amounted to four thousand men. General 
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Alison took the command and endeavoured to 
restore order in the town. The management of 
the police was entrusted to Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, with the same object. 

Owing to the numerical weakness of the force, 
the military operations had to be confined to 
extending the line of defence further along the 
coast. The village of Bamleh, important as a 
pumping-station, was occupied in the direction of 
Aboukir, while the guns and stores of ammunition 
found in the abandoned forts were destroyed or 
rendered useless, Reconnaissances were also made 
towards the enemy’s position, and in the skirmish- 
ing which ensued the Egyptians are stated to have 
justified anew their character for cowardice. Owing 
to the lack of cavalry, these reconnaissances could 
not be carried out in a very efficient manner, and 
no results of importance were obtained. 

The want of cavalry was made up to a certain 
extent by mounted infantry, who rendered good 
service. An armoured train was soon afterwards 
constructed, which accompanied all future recon- 
naissances and engagements. It contributed very 
much to the security of the English lines, and 
procured much distinction for its constructor and 
commander, Captain Fisher. The plan of a similar 
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train was laid before the English War Office in 
1871, by a M. Evelyn Liardet, who took out a 
patent, and still continues to assert his rights* 

The locomotive, which is protected on all sides 
from the enemy’s fire by iron rails and sand-bags, 
is placed in the middle of a train, composed of 
a number of open trucks protected by iron plates 
and sand-bags. The engine, which is intended only 
to go at moderate speed, can be stopped at once 
by brakes, and several empty trucks in front pre- 
vent danger from the explosion of the enemy’s 
mines. A Nordenfeldt gun is mounted on the first 
armoured carriage, and a 40-pounder on the other, 
which by means of a crane can be so quickly 
dismounted and remounted, that it is said that 
one minute suffices from the halting of the train 
to dismount and fire the gun. A specially inge- 
nious arrangement also enables a Gatling gun or a 
40-pounder to be fired from the carriage without any 
injury from the recoil ensuing to the train. This 
train was constructed in Alexandria, and served by 
seamen and marines. Materials and tools were 
always carried, in order to repair any damages to 
the permanent way. 

At first the duties at the advanced posts were 
very arduous and fatiguing. In the rear was a 
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fanatical native population, and niglit attacks -were 
continually apprehended. Another source of anxiety 
was the short supply of water. The Egyptians had 
dammed the Mahmoudieh canal, on which Alexan- 
dria depends for fresh water, and the cisterns 
cleaned out and filled by the English only contained 
a water supply for ten days. Later accounts men- 
tioned the depth of water in the canal as increasing, 
so that the supposed intention of Arabi to divert it 
into lake Aboukir would seem to have been frus- 
trated. But for this, Alexandria would have been 
without fresh w T ater, except what might have been 
obtained by the Bosetta- Aboukir railway. 

The reports on the results of the bombardment 
drawn up on board the Helicon under the authority 
of Admiral Seymour appear interesting. The 
masonry of the forts had shown itself unable to 
withstand, the fire of heavy ordnance and was 
pounded into small fragments. On the other hand, 
the fire took very little effect on the earthworks 
constructed of sand, and which were of strong pro- 
file. In Eort Bas-el-Tin the Egyptian guns were 
dismounted, but in Forts Ada and Pharos guns 
were still found in serviceable condition, and there- 
fore must have been hurriedly abandoned by the 
gunners. The Gatling and Nordenfeldt guns on 
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board the ironclads seem to have done but little 
execution, and a considerable number of shells did 
not burst owing to the badness of the fuses. The 
direction of the English fire was excellent, but the 
elevation very inaccurate, which was owing, no 
doubt, to the rolling of the ships. An article in the 
Standard, referring to the bombardment of Alex- 
andria, discusses the question whether coast 
defences could successfully engage an ironclad 
fleet, and comes to the conclusion that with equal 
armaments and earthworks, equally well served 
guns, and equal scientific conditions on both sides, 
the ironclads would have the worst of it. We 
applaud this decision, and we believe that the 
English authorities will hardly come to any other 
conclusion. Some apprehension has, however, been 
expressed in Germany, since the bombardment of 
Alexandria, as to whether similar results might not 
ensue in the case of other, possibly German, coast 
defences. We may therefore here point out that 
the bombardment was an event of no military 
significance whatever. The concentrated fire of 
breech-loaders of the largest calibre and greatest 
range and accuracy, such as arm our German 
coast defences, would become very serious for even 
the strongest ironclads, while at Alexandria they 
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were hardly reached by the enemy's fire. Modern 
forts also are so built as to be almost indestructible, 
and are rendered very difficult of approach by 
submarine mines and torpedoes. 

If no useful lessons for maritime warfare can be 
derived from the bombardment of Alexandria, it 
may be remarked that two heavy guns again burst 
on board the Alexandra . We say “ again," because 
reports of similar accidents on board English ships 
recur only too often. This confirms the arguments 
of those scientific Englishmen who have for years 
been advocating the use of breech-loaders instead 
of the old Woolwich muzzle-loaders still retained in 
the navy ; but English pride seems to prevent the 
adoption of foreign constructions. English arsenals 
and armouries do not appear to be in very good 
condition. It has been remarked, for instance, 
that Gibraltar could not equip even one battalion 
for active service; that only a small minority of 
the shells fired at Alexandria burst; and English 
service papers themselves do not hesitate to con- 
demn the way in which the affairs of the British 
army are regulated. 

The reports of the English Admiralty on the cost 
of the bombardment are not without interest. 
Every shot from the 81-ton guns cost £25 10s. ; of 
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•the 25-ton guns, £7 ; of the 18-ton guns, £4 4s. ; 
of the 12-ton guns, .£3 12s. 6d. The cost of a 
single shot from the 9-ton guns was £2 15s . ; from 
the 6^-ton guns, £1 15s. The 64-pounders and 40- 
pounders cost respectively 18s. and 12s. to fire. To 
this must be added the cost of the shots from the 
gunboats. 

While the English troops are gradually arriving 
in Egypt, and Arabi is gaming time to organize a 
stubborn defence, we may briefly describe the mili- 
tary resources of Great Britain and the condition 
of the Nile territory. 


EGYPT AND THE EGYPTIANS. 

Egypt proper, extending from the mouth of the 
Nile to beyond Assouan, contains fourteen pro- 
vinces or moiiclirieh, with a total area of 825,251 
square miles and 4,948,512 inhabitants. The 
towns of Cairo, Alexandria, Suez, and Port Said, 
with their harbours and environs comprise 67,970 
square miles, and 569,115 inhabitants. Till 1878 
scarcely a fiftieth part of the total area of Egypt 
was cultivated, or possessed canals or roads, while 
a fifth part of all the land that was under cultiva- 
tion was the private property of the Ivhedive. 
Several dependencies on the Red Sea with im- 
portant harbours ; the whole of Nubia, with about 
a million inhabitants ; and the provinces of Taka, 
Sennaar, and Kordofan, with an area of 41,687 
square miles and 278,740 inhabitants, were added 
by Mehemet Ali to the dominions of the Khedive. 
Ismail Pasha also considerably extended the frontier 
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to the south and south-west by the conquest of 
Darfor (174,818 square miles and four million in- 
habitants) and by annexing the coasts of Abyssinia 
and part of the land of the Somali, He also took 
possession of the strip of land along the whole 
course of the White Nile and of the Gazelle river. 

The Khedive therefore governs a country 1987 
miles long and 1490 wide from east to west ; it is 
equal in size to two-thirds of Russia in Europe. 
The inhabitants number about 17,817,627, which 
gives an average of about 2*3 to every square mile 
of the whole territory. 

The fellahin, powerful, muscular, and sparely 
built, form the majority of the population of Egypt. 
These hardy, industrious, and contented peasants 
have in all periods of history been enslaved and 
oppressed by their rulers, whether Pagan or 
Mussulman, and in modern times have been robbed 
and misgoverned by the sultans and their viceroys. 
Till quite recently the officials were accustomed to 
tax the fellahin at pleasure, and to make a merci- 
less use of the kourbash, or rhinoceros-hide whip, 
in enforcing their demands. The fellahin were also 
liable to forced labour without payment; and even 
latterly, when payment was supposed to be made, 
very little of it ever reached the hands of the hard- 
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working peasant. Centuries of oppression, with no 
hope of relief from their misery, must have de- 
stroyed all coinage and energy in the native cha- 
racter. The fellahin are chiefly Mohammedans, 
with the exception of about three hundred thousand 
Coptic Christians, who live for the most part in 
Upper Egypt, as artisans, clerks, traders, etc., and 
have not a very good reputation. 

The Bedouins in Upper and Lower Egypt are 
chiefly nomadic, but some tribes have settled down 
and intermarry with the natives. The Bedouins 
are reported to number about twenty-four thousand, 
of which two thousand are horsemen, in Lower 
Egypt ; in Upper Egypt they number about twenty- 
five thousand, of which four thousand are horsemen. 
Many of the Bedouins are mounted on camels or 
dromedaries, and are armed with guns, pistols, 
knives, swords, and spears ; but their firearms are 
old fashioned, and only those tribes who are near 
Alexandria and Cairo are armed with firearms of 
modem construction. 

The population of the Egyptian towns has a 
large admixture of Arabs, Turks, Circassians, and 
Negroes. Hatred of the foreigner is very much 
felt, but is not openly shown as long as severity is 
feared. The Berberins, who have immigrated from 
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Nubia, make good servants and, as well as the 
negroes, who originally were slaves, profess the 
faith of Islam. The Turks are not very numerous ; 
they are chiefly officers in the army, merchants, 
and officials. The Syrian and south European 
Christians, mostly Roman Catholics, immigrated 
some generations hack, and are known as Levan- 
tines. Many of them prosper by their skill in 
business and their knowledge of languages. Many 
bankers and jewellers are Armenians. The Jews 
live chiefly in the towns, and number about thirty- 
thousand. 

In 1878 there were 68,653 Europeans in Egypt. 
The Greeks numbered nearly thirty thousand ; the 
French, nearly fifteen thousand; Italians, about as 
much; the English, less than three thousand; 
Austrians, about one thousand ; Spanish, 879 ; 
German, 752 ; and of other nationalities the 
numbers are still less important. Latterly the 
proportion has varied somewhat, the French and 
English having diminished, and the Greeks in- 
creased to about one-half of the total number of 
Europeans in Egypt. The Greeks engage in every 
sort of trade, and penetrate up the river as far as 
the Khartoum. The French are chiefly artisans 
of the better class. The English monopolize the 
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manufacture of machinery, railways, and harbours ; 
while the Austrians and Germans are merchants, 
doctors, and schoolmasters in the upper class* 
innkeepers and musicians in the middle class, and 
in the lower artisans and mechanics. , 

The operations of war in Egypt have been con- 
fined to Lower Egypt. 

The Nile is Egypt, says an old proverb, and the 
meaning of this is quite plain. The fellah divides the 
year into three — the Eising, from June to October ; 
the Falling, from October to February; and the 
Harvest, from February to June. This alludes to 
the fertilization of the land by the inundation of 
the Nile, which enriches the country wherever it 
reaches. The other branches of the great river 
are equally beneficent to the country they traverse. 
To the west of the delta lies the Lybian desert ; to 
the east the Arabian, through which flows the 
brackish water of the Suez canal. That portion 
of the delta which lies to the north, between Eosetta 
and Damietta, has a sandy and sometimes hilly 
sea-coast, with very few places of anchorage for 
large ships. Between this coast. of sandy hillocks 
and the fertile tracts of the interior, lie extensive 
marshes, which were once cultivated, but have 
now become useless. To the east, between Port 
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Said and Damietta, lies lake Menzaleh, whose 
shallow waters cover an area of nine hundred 
square miles. Three ancient branches of the Nile 
lose themselves in lake Menzaleh-— the Pelusine, 
the Tanetic, and the Mendisian. To the west, 
towards Eosetta, lies lake Barlus; between Eosetta 
and Aboukir, lake Edku; and further westward, 
lakes Aboukir and Mariut. 

The Nile not only fertilizes the land but supplies 
the inhabitants with water, for although wells of 
some depth will reach water, it is usuaEy so bitter 
as to be undrinkable. Prom the earliest times the 
Egyptians have constructed canals from the Nile 
to irrigate the lands that the water would not 
naturally reach. The most important of these 
was the great canal that turned to the east from 
Zagazig, and, passing through the Wady Tmnilat, 
was the highway of Egyptian commerce to the Bed 
Sea. In process of time this closed up, but M. de 
Lesseps utilized what remained of it in construct- 
ing the present Sweetwater canal to Ismailia and 
thence to Suez. This canal not only served to sup- 
ply the labourers on the Suez canal with drinking 
water, but also has an extensive boat traffic at the 
present time. It is about seventeen yards wide at 
the top and about nine at the bottom, and averages 
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about two yards in depth. The ancient canal is 
said to have been a hundred ells across. 

The Ismailia canal from Cairo joins the Sweet- 
water canal about five miles west of Tel-el-Kebir. 
Port Said is supplied with fresh water from Ismailia 
by a double conduit pipe laid in the sand. 

The Mahmoudieh canal is second in importance. 
It branches off from the western arm of the Nile 
opposite Fuah, passes round to the south of lake 
Edku and along the strip of land on which Alex- 
andria lies. Mehemet Ali began this great work 
in 1819, and it was completed in a few years by 
the labour of 250,000 fellahin, 20,000 of whom are 
said to have perished from the barbarous treatment 
they received. The canal contributed to restore 
prosperity to Alexandria. 

The Khatabe canal is about seventy-three miles 
long. It leaves the western arm of the Nile to the 
north of Cairo, runs parallel to the river, and 
enters it again fifteen miles north of where the 
Mahmoudieh canal begins. Both canals belong 
to the eight great works of Mehemet Ali, known as 
the Sesi canals, which convey Nile water even in 
the dry season. The extensive system of Nile 
canals controls the water by means of subterranean 
channels, ducts, and sluices, and supplies it as need 
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arises. Every fellah is a ready-made sapper from 
his familiarity with the work of making and 
repairing dams and trenches. 

It is evident that by means of these canals the 
whole country could be put under water, and that 
the water supply of Alexandria and the towns on 
the Suez canal could be cut off. The water would 
not rise high enough, if an inundation of the country 
was determined on, to prevent locomotion in the 
fields, but the soil would be rendered so soft and 
tenacious that military operations would be im- 
peded and reduced, and could only be carried on 
on very narrow roads. As, therefore, an invasion 
could at best only be hindered, and not prevented, 
by cutting the dams and flooding the country, 
it would be a step of doubtful wisdom ; as certain 
destruction of crops and misery to the whole popu- 
lation from famine would follow. 

A glance at the map will show that the delta is 
well served with railways. In 1880 Egypt possessed 
nearly one thousand miles of railways with a 
passenger traffic of three millions. The direction 
of the lines may be traced on the map. It will 
be observed that all the lines meet at Cairo, the 
capital, and indicate that this town is the great 
centre and heart of the country, and therefore as 
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the point naturally to be chosen for strategic attack. 

The most important railway lines for an invading 
campaign (as it could not be contemplated to land 
near Damietta) are as follows : — 

The two lines of railway, starting from Alexandria 
and Rosetta, meeting at Damanhour, and following 
the left bank of the western arm of the Nile to 
Cairo. 

About twenty miles south of Damanhour a rail- 
way branches off to the east, crosses the western 
Nile, and, after passing through Tantah and Benha, 
also arrives at Cairo. 

Tantah is the junction of many other railways— 
among others, that from Damietta — and from its 
position is of considerable strategic importance. 

To the east a line from Ismailia passes through 
Zagazig to Cairo, and a branch railway runs from 
Zagazig to Salahyeh. Suez is connected by rail 
with Ismailia, and there are also two old roads from 
Suez direct to Cairo — the old road of the Anglo- 
Indian overland route, and the old desert road. 

Zagazig is another important strategic point, 
as, besides being a junction for several lines of 
railway, it is here that the Sweetwater canal 
branches off from the great canal called Bahr 
Moezze, and goes to Ismailia and Suez. 
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The Egyptian army, in its present form, was 
organized at the beginning of the present century, 
upon an European model, and with European 
instructors. The method of recruiting, however, 
differed both from the English voluntary service 
and from the conscription of the Continent. It 
was simply carried on by mounted cavalry, who 
rode into the villages and collected by force the 
required number of able-bodied men, who were 
then taken in chains to the nearest depot. Al- 
though the oppression of centuries made the 
fellahin apathetic enough to submit to this bar- 
barous way of exacting the blood-tax, troops 
thus enrolled could not be trusted, nor have 
the fellahin ever been credited with any of 
the essential qualities of good soldiers. Nothing 
very favourable can be said of the behaviour 
of the Egyptian troops, either during this last 
war or the struggle with Abyssinia. The best 
regiments are those formed of liberated negro 
slaves. All agree in speaking unfavourably of the 
4 Egyptian soldier, and in accusing him of cowar- 

dice and Indolence. Latterly indiscipline and 
mutinous feeling have shown themselves, and have 
been encouraged by Arabi and his associates for 
their own purposes. 

n 
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As to the numerical strength of the Egyptian 
■army, we may assume that the contingent of 
•eighteen thousand men, including two thousand 
•cavalry and twenty-four pieces of artillery, 
which Egypt was hound by Turkey to main- 
tain, was really in existence. The population of 
Cairo and Alexandria are exempt from military 
service, and substitutes can also be bought by rich 
people, but the forced service described above is 
still in vogue. The regular army is composed as 
follows : eighteen regiments of infantry of two bat- 
talions each (two of these regiments are composed 
entirely of negroes), eight regiments of cavalry of 
five squadrons each; four regiments of field artillery 
of six batteries, each with six guns, three regiments 
of garrison artillery, and one battalion of pioneers. 
There are also ten irregular regiments of Bedouins. 
This army was scattered all over the country. The 
.artillery are armed with breech-loading Erupp guns 
of seven centimetre calibre, the infantry with Re- 
mington rifles. The uniform for the infantry is a 
white tunic, wide trousers of drill, linen gaiters, 
and a fez with blue tassel. The cavalry wear tunics 
and wide trousers of blue cloth, with high boots, and 
are armed with swords, carbines, and lances. The 
non-commissioned officers rise from the ranks, but 
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the officers have been principally educated in the 
Staff School and Military Academy in Cairo. They 
were before the war a motley crew of different 
nationalities, Turks, Circassians, Albanians, Ne- 
groes, and former members of European armies, 
and therefore without any military vigour, or that 
solid esprit de corps which exists in the armies of 
civilized nations. 

It does not appear, however, that the forces men- 
tioned above exhaust the defensive power of Egypt. 
It is certain that with energetic organization at least 
forty thousand men could be placed in the field, form- 
ing, with about a hundred pieces of artillery, the first 
line. This, in fact, was the defensive force already 
supposed to exist under an incompetent Government. 
For the second line at least an equal number of 
fighting men could be counted on, of which the 
independent Bedouin tribes would form a consider- 
able contingent. The Turkish governor of Syria 
had, soon after the disorder in Egypt, forbidden 
the Bedouins that lived within his jurisdiction to 
take any part in the expected war, under pain of 
death. This severe prohibition showed the im- 
portance attached to the neutrality of these tribes, 
and also it clearly proved that the agitation and 
fanatical hatred of foreigners was apparent beyond 
the confines of Egypt. 
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Among the advantages of the Egyptian national 
army must Tbe reckoned its familiarity with the 
ground, its indifference to the climate, and that its 
armament w r as fully up to the modem standard* 
Numerous well-mounted Bedouin tribes could un- 
ceasingly harass the enemy’s rear, cut off his sup- 
plies, and compel him to detach a relatively large 
force from his fighting line in order to keep his 
communications open. 

Arabi Pasha held the undisputed leadership of 
the national army. The natives trusted and obeyed 
him implicitly, partly, perhaps, because he was one 
of themselves, a fellah. It remained, however, now 
to be seen whether he would prove to be a man of 
sufficient ability and energy to lead his party to 
victory. At any rate, he seems to have made the 
most of the time that was allowed him between the 
bombardment and the beginning of the military 
operations. He began by inflaming the fanati- 
cism of the lower classes by lying proclamations, 
and by the news that the Khedive had joined 
the English, and was conspiring with them against 
the country. The populace rallied in numbers to 
his standard to defend their country from the foreign 
invader. 

If the insurgent army under Arabi were not 
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speedily crushed by a -vigorous effort on the part 
of the English, it is evident that the prestige of the 
English army, already weakened by other unsuc- 
cessful military incidents, would suffer considerably. 
With the excitement of success, if we can suppose 
such a thing, the national army would also gain 
credit and confidence, and fanaticism would not only 
steadily increase in Egypt, but would probably 
spread over the whole Mohammedan world. Every- 
thing, therefore, depended upon having a sufficient 
force at hand. Although the British have been 
successful, we do not think we are overestimating 
the matter, nor do we stand alone in the professional 
world in thinking that the expeditionary force should 
have mustered at least thirty thousand men. This 
is the strength of a German army corps, and is no 
more than is required to occupy and effectually 
pacify Egypt. We are strengthened in this view by 
the opinion of a retired officer staying in Cairo, who 
considers twenty-five thousand men necessary for the 
garrison of Alexandria, Cairo, and Damanhour, the 
important bridges at Kafr ez Zayat, and the 
points of Tantah and Zagazig. He thinks, for this 
reason, that an English expeditionary force should 
be at least forty thousand strong, besides ten thou- 
sand men to guard the Suez canal. We will discuss 
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hereafter whether Great Britain is able to place a 
force of this strength in the field. It is a question 
of great interest, not only in reference to the events 
we are considering, but also as estimating the 
British capacity for prompt military action, as 
it is certain that many failures of the British arms 
have occurred through the impossibility of plac- 
ing a sufficient force in the field at the right 
moment. 

It seems desirable now to give a short account of 
the Suez canal, but before we close this chapter we 
will give our readers an opinion on the Egyptian 
army as it is represented by Mr. Gabriel Charmes, 
in an account published in the United Service 
Gazette towards the end of last May. This account 
is highly coloured, and seems hardly credible, but 
it throws a light on the circumstances, and is also 
interesting from its positive condemnation of Arabi. 
The Egyptian army, according to this journal, w r as 
in a state of complete anarchy. No authority was 
acknowledged. A hope had been entertained that 
Arabi would show some ascendency of character, 
but this was not the case. He had been brought 
to the front by circumstances, partly no doubt by 
his facility in speaking, but principally because his 
comrades preferred to let him compromise himself. 
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and not to run any risks themselves. Arabi is a 
man of no ability and no energy, a regular fellah, 
who has shown himself unable to profit by any 
opportunity offered him. “ At this moment (May, 
1882) the army is without a leader : the soldiers 
command their sergeants, these the lieutenants; 
the captains are commanded by the lieutenants, 
and so on on a rising scale. Arabi is commanded 
by the generals, and Arabi commands the Khedive. 
But all initiative rests with the private soldier. In 
order to rouse ill-feeling against Riaz Pasha’s 
government it was necessary to sow the seeds of 
revolt in the army, and the officers, in order to 
attain their ends, made unlimited promises to the 
privates, and treated them like brothers in the 
Oriental style of embracing and kissing of hands, 
etc. This brotherhood is taken in earnest by the 
troops, into whose hands the revolution has played, 
so that they are now more powerful even than the 
ministers, who humble themselves before them and 
seek their favour. If the Government have to be 
influenced, the common soldier is bribed, and the 
affair is brought to a favourable conclusion. Truly 
it may be said that this army requires reorganiza- 
tion.” Such is the opinion expressed in the English 
journal. 
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We learn from the Almanac de Gotlia that the 
Egyptian fleet consists in all of ten steamships, of 
which two are yachts, one is a frigate, one a training 
corvette, four are despatch boats, and two transport 
vessels. The fleet did not go into action. 



THE SUEZ CANAL. . 

The idea of this magnificent work was first enter- 
tained in the year 1854 by M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
at that time consul-general for France in Alexan- 
dria. The scheme met with the approval and 
support of the Egyptian government from the 
outset. Said Pasha, the Viceroy, gave the requi- 
site concessions for the formation of a company to 
carry it out, with possession of the works to be 
undertaken during a period of ninety-nine years 
from the date of the opening of the canal. He 
further offered the services of twenty thousand 
fellahin in monthly relays to carry on the work, 
who were, however, contrary to the general practice 
in Egypt, to be regularly paid. The “ Compagnie 
Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez ” was thus 
founded under the presidency of its active, ener- 
getic, and meritorious originator, M. de Lesseps, 
who has retained that office to the present time. 
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The original capital of the company amounted to 
eight millions sterling, in £20 shares. Of these four 
hundred thousand shares, more than half were taken 
up in France. The Khedive himself took a fourth, 
and the remainder were taken up in about equal 
quantities in Austria and Russia. Germany, and 
curiously enough, England also, held aloof from 
application for these original shares. After a time an 
extension of the works was required and it became 
necessary to raise additional capital. The Egyptian 
government were constrained, at the instance of 
that of Great Britain, and on the score of humanity, 
to discontinue the supply of forced labour, though 
it was alleged that the men were in good health 
and well paid. They had also to purchase the 
fresh-water canal made for the use of the company, 
and the greater part of the land originally assigned 
to the company. These payments produced about 
£3,360,000. A further sum of £4,000,000 was 
raised by means of a lottery, A later repurchase 
of lands not required by the company yielded about 
£1,250,000, and, lastly, after the canal had been 
formally opened, the company issued bonds at 
eight per cent, to the value of £320,000. 

The splendour of the project and the cost of its 
execution may be estimated when we call to mind 
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the fact that the cost of original outlay, buildings, 
improvements, and repairs down to the end of the 
year 1878 amounted to more than £19,167,000. 
The cost of plant and buildings in 1874 was esti- 
mated at £871,821 16s. 

The length of the canal is about ninety-eight 
miles. The depth, twenty-six feet, was intended 
to insure the uninterrupted passage of vessels of 
the deepest draught. The breadth at the bottom is 
about seventy-three feet, and it varies from 188 
feet to 390 feet at the surface. 

Prom Port Said the canal is carried for twenty- 
five miles through the muddy lake Menzaleh, a 
work of extreme labour, as the banks made from 
the mud of the Nile are continually subsiding under 
their own weight. Por the next four miles it passes 
through the land that surrounds the small town of 
Kantara. Thence it follows the old bed of the lake 
of Ballah. 

El-Ivantara is derived from an Arabic word sig- 
nifying “ bridge,” as the caravan road to Syria for- 
merly passed over a bridge at that place. The 
traffic still passes on this road, but is conveyed 
across the canal by a ferry. 

After passing the lake the canal is cut through 
the hill of El-Giar, from three to four thousand 
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yards in width and rising to a height of about fifty 
feet above the sea. On this hill a large reservoir 
has been constructed, which is supplied with fresh 
water from the canal already mentioned. On the 
shore of lake Timsah lies Ismailia, a small town 
owing its origin to the construction of the canal, 
and containing some two thousand inhabitants. It 
has a parched and deserted look, though rows of 
trees and streets of handsome houses owned by 
the officials of the canal are not without an 
imposing effect. The part of the canal that lies 
between Tusun and Serapeum is the only portion 
which is in danger of silting up with sand, and it 
is here that the necessary operations of dredging are 
carried on. The Bitter Lakes, which are followed 
for about two and a half miles, are of great import- 
ance both in breaking the force of the waves and 
in promoting vegetation on the surrounding flats, 
which were formerly covered by a crust of yellowish 
salt. About seven miles further, at Shalouf, the 
canal passes through a plateau thirty feet above 
the level of the sea, composed chiefly of chalk and 
gypsum. From this part onwards to the sea, 
upwards of sis miles, the canal passes through the 
lagoon of Suez, the soil of which is composed of the 
deposit of the canal. 
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In immediate connection with the canal two 
harbours have been constructed, not without great 
difficulty — those of Port Said and Suez. The latter 
place contained, in 1877, 11,827 inhabitants. The 
harbour had been formerly used only for small flat- 
bottomed vessels. Large sea-going ships had to 
anchor in the roads outside, and their cargoes to 
be transhipped into small steamers. A harbour 
had, therefore, to be formed, which has a depth of 
about thirty feet, and two moles projecting 6600 
feet into the sea. A tongue of land, once covered 
at high tide, has been raised by depositing on it 
the soil dredged for the formation of the canal. 
This spit, with a railway along it and a lighthouse 
at one end, together with the mole, encloses the 
whole of the lagoon, forming two harbours, of 
which the outer belongs to the Egyptian govern- 
ment. 

At Port Said there are two moles, enclosing a safe 
harbour, 568 acres in extent, with deep soundings, 
where formerly only a narrow sandy flat divided 
lake Menzaleh from the sea. It has been already 
said that Port Said takes the second place among 
the harbours of Egypt, counting by the number of 
ships, but the first place in respect of tonnage ; and 
it must again be pointed out that, although the 
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great mass of this tonnage is mainly confined to 
the transit traffic, yet the population of the town is 
increasing fast, and that it has risen from less than 
four thousand in 1879 to over thirteen thousand 
during the past year. 

In choosing an opening from the Mediterranean 
for the Suez canal, two towns had to he taken into 
consideration — Port Said and the ancient Pelusium, 
about eighteen miles further to the east. The canal, 
from this point to Kantara, would have been four 
miles shorter. But at the latter place it would have 
been necessary to carry a mole some 25,000 feet 
into the sea, in order to insure a depth of twenty- 
seven feet in the harbour. 

The canal was begun in 1859. In 1869 the water 
of both seas had flowed into the Bitter Lakes. On 
the 18th of March in that year, Ismail Pasha 
telegraphed to Nubar Pasha, his ambassador in 
Paris : “I have inspected the whole course of the 
canal, and was present at the influx of the. waters 
of the Mediterranean into the Bitter Lakes. I re- 
turn to Cairo full of wonder at this great work, and 
trusting to its speedy termination.” On the 20th 
of August, 1869, the canal was declared navigable, 
and the ceremony of declaring it open took place 
on November 16th of that year. 
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Important as the opening of the new route un- 
doubtedly was for the interest of commerce, yet the 
payment of interest on the capital remained doubt- 
ful till the year 1872 first brought in a net profit of 
upwards of £80,000. These profits have been in- 
creasing yearly, and in 1875 amounted to over 
£900,000, but this amount has not been maintained 
continuously. In 1880 the gross receipts were 
£1,671,000, but the net profits did not reach half 
a million sterling ( Gothaische Uofkalencler). In 
1880 the number of vessels that passed through 
the canal was 2017, of which the total tonnage was 
4,378,064. 


They may he divided as follows : — 


Nationality. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

English . 

. 1579 

3,460,977 

French 

. , 103 

274,990 

Dutch 

. 69 

173,131 

Austrian 

, . 60 

116,041 

Italian 

52 . . 

105,279 

►Spanish 

. . 35 

85,612 

German 

38 . . 

54,127 

Russian . 

. . 22 . 

46,639 

Turkish 

11 

11,030 

Danish 

* , 10 . . 

13,650 

Norwegian and Swedish S 

11,379 

Portuguese . 

■ 6 ■ * :■ • 

5,339 

Various 

. . 24 : 

19,870 


It is obvious that the lion’s share — say some 
three-quarters of this tonnage — belongs to Great 
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Britain ; and as, owing to her trade and commerce, 
the shareholders obtained their dividends, the indif- 
ference shown by the speculative islanders towards 
this great French undertaking gradually ceased to 
exist. Lord Beaconsfield with universal assent 
bought a large number of founders’ shares, and 
England became the most important of the share-’ 
holders of the new route to India.* Great Britain 
has a supreme interest in keeping this passage 
free under all circumstances. To say nothing of the 
greater safety to navigation, it shortens the way to 
India, formerly made round the Cape of Good Hope, 
by 1710 geographical miles. None but Platonic 
theorists could impute it as a fault to Great Britain 
that she should look upon this important canal 
with watchful 6yes". We hafe seen, during the 
late short campaign, that the .occupation of it was 
of the utmost importance for military operations. 
It is hardly to be .expected she will ever give up the 
military advantages obtained by the occupation of 
the canal. These are not difficult to secure as 
any obstruction or cutting of the canal w r ould 
affect only the short lengths at El-Kantara, Gisr, 

* It was generally considered, at tlie time of the purchase made 
by Lord Beaconsfield, that the measure was rather one of national 
policy than a commercial speculation. — T banslatos. 
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Ismailia, Serapeum, and Shalouf, the only places 
where the canal can be approached by land. 
These places, as well as the harbours at the en- 
trance and exit of the canal, are of special import- 
ance for the occupation and safety of the passage. 
El-Kantara is of great historical interest, as most 
of the conquerors of old have chosen this road to 
penetrate into the heart of the country. 
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THE BEITISH AEMY. 

The British army differs from the armies of most 
civilized states in its organization. There is no 
general obligation on the part of the population to 
military service, but the ranks are filled by volun- 
tary enlistment. Without considering the enormous 
cost (to which we shall return hereafter), it is to 
be observed that an army brought together by 
voluntary enlistment is liable to fail in readiness 
for immediate action owing to desertions ; while 
the numbers in the ranks cannot be kept complete 
if a sufficient supply of volunteers is not forth- 
coming. Formerly, the actual rank and file of the 
British regiments failed to come up to the number 
given in official returns. The deficiency in 1870 
was 9280. Latterly, however, this state of things 
has improved, so that on January 1, 1881, ac- 
cording to official report, the actual numbers in 
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the army were in excess of the full complement. 
On the other hand, instances of desertion from 
the ranks seem to have been on the increase, 
reaching in 1880 to the number of 8109. But 
the greatest and most serious disadvantage of the 
British army, as compared with those continental 
armies which, by means of conscription, furnish 
a number approaching that of the able-bodied 
men of the country, is the impossibility of rapid 
increase in the event of war. English statesmen 
and general officers have recognized this fact. As 
they have had to encounter a resolute opposition to 
the idea of introducing a general conscription into 
the country, they have been at pains to find other 
methods of increasing the forces in case of emer- 
gency. An arrangement made with this view in 1870 
has been finally adopted during the last year, not, 
however, without much opposition on the part of 
distinguished military men, amongst whom we will 
only mention general Boberts, who gained great 
reputation in the late Afghan campaign. Accord- 
ing to this arrangement, the period of service with 
the colours has been reduced from the former period 
of twelve years (long service) to seven (short ser- 
vice). During the remaining five years the soldier 
returns to his civil status, but continues in the 
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army reserve (first class), and is liable to be called 
back to the ranks in time of war. 

In England great results are expected from this 
system, and it is hoped that by this means an 
army reserve will be formed of from seventy to 
eighty thousand men. As yet the army reserve 
of the first and second class (of which more pre- 
sently), in spite of twelve years’ experience, has 
only reached thirty thousand, or, according to other 
authorities, forty thousand men — numbers which 
would hardly suffice to fill up gaps in the ranks 
caused by casualties and sickness during a pro- 
tracted campaign. In no case would materials 
remain for forming new battalions. 

It is not quite clear whether or not the reserve 
is under regular control; whether it is regularly 
drilled, even though regular drill may be provided 
for on paper ; or what compulsory measures are 
practicable to insure actual service when the men 
are summoned. At the commencement of the 
Egyptian troubles, the English papers announced 
that at least eighteen thousand men of the reserve 
could be counted on. But the fact is that the 
State, on a former occasion, failed to make suitable 
provision for the families left behind by the men, or 
for the widows and orphans of those of the reserve 
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who had died on the campaign, in consequence 
of which there does not seem to he any great eager- 
ness to re-enter the ranks. 

The second class of the reserve is composed of 
men who, on completing twelve years of service, 
volunteer, on payment of ninepenee per day, to 
return to the ranks in case of war. They are not 
liable to leave the country, and their number is 
limited to ten thousand. 

By the side of the regular army has been de- 
veloped that of the militia, anciently called Fyrcl. 
The yearly strength of the militia, as well as that 
of the regular army, is determined by an Act of 
Parliament, called the Mutiny Act. In 1877 it was 
184,500 men strong. The complement of militia 
regiments is levied, according to settled regulations, 
by enlistment. Militia men receive a military 
training of six months’ duration, and are called 
out every year for twenty-one to twenty-eight days. 
The militia is called out by the Queen with the con- 
sent of Parliament ; but it can only be sent on foreign 
service on special occasions, or when battalions or 
individuals volunteer for such service. The militia 
reserve consists of men who engage, for the yearly 
pay of £1, to join the regular army in time of wan 

By the scheme of army reorganization— -which 
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was limited to the infantry, and which came into 
operation last year — the regular forces and the 
militia were brought into close connection. Up to 
that time most of the British infantry regiments 
consisted of one battalion only. The numbers and 
titles of the older regiments, which served to 
keep up traditions of past services, have now 
disappeared, not without a storm of indignation. 
The infantry at the present time consists of seventy- 
one regiments of two battalions each, to which 
are linked two or three regiments of militia, so 
as to form so-called territorial regiments bearing 
the names of royal personages or of the counties 
in which they are raised. To these must be 
added three regiments of Guards, the Grenadiers 
having three battalions, and the Coldstream and 
Scots Fusiliers two each. 

The following regiments form an exception to the 
general arrangement, viz. the Cameronian High- 
landers, consisting of one battalion of regulars and 
one of militia; and the King's Boyal Bifle Corps 
(Bifle Brigade), with four battalions of regulars 
and five of militia. 

The two West India regiments, stationed in Sierra 
Leone and Jamaica, also consist of one battalion 
each, and are not linked to militia battalions. 
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Including the seven battalions of Guards, the 
English infantry numbers 152 battalions of the line 
and 154 of militia ; twenty-three of the latter, how- 
ever, have not yet received their full organization* 
It is provided that one battalion of every regiment, 
made up to its full complement by drafts from the 
other, shall serve in regular rotation on foreign 
stations; excepting the Guards and West India 
regiments, which remain, according to regulation, 
on stations of their own. 

The West India regiments, as well as all bat- 
talions serving in India (fifty-six) and in the 
colonies (twenty), are always kept on a war footing, 
having a strength of thirty officers and 1016 rank 
and file. Of the battalions in garrison at home, 
twelve are intended to number 950 men, so as to be 
able to embark as early as possible, in case of a 
war. The strength of the remainder varies from 
450 to 850. 

The battalion is divided into eight companies. 
. The uniform is a scarlet tunic with collar and 
facings of different colours, and a light cork helmet 
and spike. They are armed with the Martini- 
Henry rifle and triangular bayonet. 

The cavalry consists of thirty-one regiments, 
viz. three regiments of Household Cavalry— two 
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of Life Guards and one of Eoyal Horse Guards — 
seven regiments called Dragoon Guards, according 
to their respective numbers; twenty-one other 
regiments numbered 1 to 21, of which 1, 2, 6, 
are dragoons; 3, 4, 7, 8, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 18, 
19, 20, 21, are hussars ; and 5, 9, 12, 16, 17, 
lancers. 

For interior duties and administration the regi- 
ment is split up into eight troops, which form four 
squadrons for tactical purposes. 

Eegiments going on foreign service are formed 
into six troops, or three squadrons ; of which one 
remains at home as a depot. There are ten of 
these regiments now in India and the colonies. 
It is intended that the cavalry regiments shall 
be linked two and two in the same way as the two 
battalions of infantry. These arrangements have 
not yet been completely carried out. 

The war establishment of a cavalry regiment 
amounts to 524 horses ; but this number is hardly 
ever reached. The six regiments of the first line, 
intended to move at once in case of need, have four 
hundred horses ; the remaining regiments, three 
hundred; and the Household Cavalry, 275. The 
regiments wear either red or blue tunics. The 
hussars wear dark blue. The head-dress is a 
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helmet of metal or busby of fur. Their weapons 
are sabres and the Martini-Henry carbine; the 
lancers carry lances and revolvers. 

The whole of the artillery, true to ancient 
tradition, forms one single regiment of Eoyal 
Artillery. In this regiment the horse artillery is 
divided into two brigades, A andB, each comprising 
thirteen batteries, distinguished by letters A to N. 

Of the brigades of foot artillery, two consist of 
nineteen batteries each, and the other two of 
eighteen batteries; in all seventy-four batteries, 
distinguished by consecutive letters. The British 
artillery are not yet armed with the more service- 
able breech-loader, but have muzzle-loading 16- 
pounders and 9-pounders, in batteries of six guns 
each. Each brigade has a depot for training recruits 
and remounts. In India and the colonies there 
are fourteen horse and forty-one field batteries. The 
war strength amounts to 191 men for a 16-pounder ; 
172 for a horse battery ; and 165 for a 9-pounder 
battery. 

The eleven divisions of garrison artillery, which 
correspond to the German foot artillery, consist 
of ninety-six batteries, all armed with muzzle- 
loaders, 25-pounders, 40-pounders, and 64-pounders, 
and with smooth-bore mortars. Thirty-three gar- 
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rison “batteries are stationed in India, and twenty- 
nine in the colonies. 

The small corps of Eoyal Malta Fencible Artillery 
belongs to the artillery, as does the Coast Brigade, 
composed of ten divisions, whose duty it is to 
guard and keep in working order the forts on the 
coast, which they occupy in small detachments. 

The corps of Eoyal Engineers is very strong in 
officers (792 to 4802 men). It is divided into forty- 
three companies. Pour companies are intended 
for the survey ; two for postal and telegraph ser- 
vice; thirteen to be stationed in the colonies* 
There is also one field telegraph troop and one 
pontoon troop. 

The Army Service Corps consists of eleven sup- 
ply and twelve transport companies ; twenty-three 
in all. Of these, four companies form the special 
Ordnance Store Department for the management 
of the extensive artillery material at Woolwich. 
In order to be able to double the number in time of 
of war, they are very strong in non-commissioned 
officers of companies. 

The militia has been placed in organized con- 
nection with the line. There is no militia cavalry ; 
and the artillery, the third component part of this 
auxiliary force, is formed into thirty -two corps, but 
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lias no field batteries. Guns of position are banded 
over to them for regular drill. In addition the 
militia has three corps of engineers with a strength 
of thirteen hundred men. 

Besides the regular and auxiliary forces, great 
numbers of Englishmen and Scotchmen unite of 
their own free will to form a volunteer force. The 
English set a high value on the volunteers, who 
enrol themselves to defend their country. Although 
the principle that has given birth to this move- 
ment is certainly a noble one, we can only see a 
sort of play in the spirit in which the exercises and 
parades are carried out.* We doubt whether the 
volunteers and yeomanry (a body of volunteer light 
cavalry of fifty-nine different corps, numbering 
nearly fifteen thousand men) would do the country 
material service even in case of invasion. 

There is no recognized organization for higher 
combinations in peace time in the British army. 
There are a great number of generals : six field- 
marshals, ten generals, thirty-five lieutenant- 
generals, and ninety-five major-generals. When 
these officers are not required to hold commands 

* This force now numbers about two hundred thousand efficients, 
approved by military inspectors, and the officers are only appointed 
after undergoing an examination by the military authorities. 
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In time of war, their services are available to com- 
mand the troops in the standing camps at Aldershot 
or the Curragh, and It is customary, in either case, 
to give them a numerous staff. • 

The officers of the staff, both head-quarters staff 
and auxiliary, are taken from the officers of the 
army generally, but it has lately been obligatory 
to pass the Staff College as a qualification for these 
appointments. The work of the German Grosser 
Generalstab, as far as it relates to taking cog- 
nizance of the affairs of foreign armies, is in 
England entrusted to a department in the War 
Office. This is the highest military department, 
and numbers In its four divisions 612 officers and 
officials. The Secretary of State for War is a 
civilian, and would be replaced with every change 
of ministry. The commander-in-chief is appointed 
by the Queen; the Duke of Cambridge, who at 
present holds that office, has been for many years 
a field-marshal. Although directly subordinate to 
the minister, it is a great advantage to the army, 
that practically the commander-in-chief ’s authority 
is uncontrolled in all military matters where 
financial questions are not concerned. 

The entire personality of the officers of the army 
is elaborated at the office of the commander-in- 
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chief. It is obvious, therefore, that the appointment 
of adjutant-general at the Horse Guards is a very 
important and responsible one. The term Horse 
Guards is derived from the building where a 
portion of the commander-in-chief s duties are 
carried on. 

For military purposes the country is divided into 
districts, ten in England and Scotland, four in 
Ireland, and two for the Channel Islands. At the 
head of each district is a lieutenant-general or 
major-general, who commands all detachments of 
the line, auxiliary, and volunteer forces stationed 
in his district. For artillery and cavalry a special 
arrangement is made. The country is again sub- 
divided into 102 regimental districts, which are 
maintained each as a recruiting centre for a sepa- 
rate regiment. The Guards and Rifles, as well as 
the Artillery and the Engineers, have no special 
recruiting districts. 

We may now briefly describe the Indian army, 
which, in conjunction with English troops stationed 
there, is divided into the three armies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay. The commander-in-chief of 
the Bengal army is also the commander-in-chief of 
all the forces in India, and receives his orders from 
the Viceroy. Details of the European troops in 
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India are given above. The native army of Bengal 
numbers seventy-three battalions of seven to nine 
hundred men; ninety-five squadrons of from 128 
to 160 men; eight field batteries of four guns 
each ; one garrison battery ; and ten sapper com- 
panies of one hundred men. The Madras army, 
forty battalions of 712; twelve squadrons of one 
hundred men; ten sapper companies of one hundred 
men. The Bombay army, thirty battalions, twenty- 
one and a half squadrons, two mountain batteries, 
and five sapper companies of native troops. 

The total strength of the British military forces, 
according to the Army Estimates of 1881, is as 
follows : — 



Officers. 

Hen. 

Total. 

Regular army 
and army re- 

serves . . . 

11,302 

227,752 

239,054, with. 24,581 liorses. 

Yeomanry and 

militia . 

4,383 

149,570 

153,953 

Volunteers * . 

8,161 

237,270 

245,431 

Total . . 

23,846 

3,280 

614,592 

638,438 

Indian army . . 

123,870 

127,150, with 24,190 horses. 

Total . . 

27,126 

738,462 

765,588 with 48,771 horses. 


It may be remarked that the number of officers 
given with the Indian army refers to Europeans ; 
the native officers are included in the rank and 
file. In the number of horses with the Indian 
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army are also included all transport animals and 
beasts of burden, elephants, camels, mules, etc. 

There were actually present on the 1st of January, 
1881, 7817 officers and 222,965 of the regular 
army, including 41,796 army reserve, 137,971 
militia, and 206,537 volunteers, which made a 
total of 575,290 men. 

A sum of £15,558,601 is put down for the army 
in the budget for 1880-81, and £1,000,000 as 
expenses for the army on account of India, while 
the army department in India cost, according to 
the accounts for 1879-80, £16,896,239 in that 
year. This last sum is one million less than the 
year before, and though a portion of it is spent 
on the maintenance of English troops stationed in 
India, it still seems extraordinarily large, seeing 
that the entire revenue of the Indian empire is 
about sixty-eight millions. 

To return to the English budget : we think that 
the cost of an army, of which barely two hundred 
thousand men are absolutely at the disposal of the 
government, at least for foreign service, appeals 
enormous when compared with that incurred for 
the German army. With an estimate of about 
£17,100,000, 18,128 officers and 427,274 men, all 
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trained soldiers, were maintained in the latter 
country. The English army, without taking into 
account its inferiority in ordnance, does not appear 
to be in any way on such a footing, in regard to 
training, tactics, and mobility, as would enable it to 
oppose a continental army with success. The head- 
long courage of the Anglo-Saxon is by no means to 
be denied in the individual soldier, and the discipline 
and drill may be sufficient. But the army has no 
body of officers practically as well as theoretically 
educated, nor is the infantry sufficiently trained 
either in individual firing or in fighting in loose 
formations. 

The cavalry are excellently mounted. Although 
in some future death-ride as that of Balaclava they 
would, no doubt, retain and renew their ancient 
name for courage, they have not the training re- 
quired to render useful service on outpost duty, as 
the eye and ear of an army. They, as well as the 
artillery, appear, on the whole, to be slow and 
wanting in mobility. 

On the other hand, the result of the mi litary 
operations undertaken by the English is quite 
surprising when we reflect how many, or rather 
how few, troops are left at the disposal of the 
British government when required on an emer- 
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geney, after deducting the home and colonial 
garrisons, deficiencies in tlie complement of regi- 
ments, and untrained recruits — for which about 
twenty-five thousand men must be reckoned. 

Kegarding the numbers of the British army, 
many different calculations have been put forward 
by Germans. We wish to direct the reader’s 
attention to an English account, which cannot 
be challenged on the ground of unfair prejudice, 
and in which the numbers agree with those we 
have given. We allude to an article in the People , 
entitled “ England as a Military Power,” published 
at the beginning of the Egyptian complications ; 
reproduced in the United Service Gazette, where 
it is said to have come from the pen of a well- 
known military authority. The total military 
strength of Great Britain is there calculated at 
503,881, of which 189,128 belong to the regular 
army, 121,134 to the militia, 10,617 to the yeo- 
manry, 208,308 to the volunteers, and 34,649 to 
the army reserve and enrolled pensioners. De- 
ducting from the total strength of the regular 
army the troops on foreign service in India and 
the colonies— 93,370 men— there remain in the 
United Kingdom only 95,753 of regular troops, 
reckoning the regiments as up to their full com- 
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plement, which is never the case. In this number 
are included some ten thousand five hundred un- 
trained recruits, twelve thousand men in brigade 
and regimental depots, eight thousand of the 
different military departments, and four thousand 
garrison artillery to occupy fortresses and coast 
defences. 4 

The force retained in Ireland, was increased three 
years ago by ten thousand men, and certainly 
cannot be weakened. If twenty thousand men are 
indispensable for the English garrisons, there 
remain 16,560 — about a German division— at the 
disposal of the War Office to send to Egypt, or, in 
the words of an English correspondent, to “empha- 
size an ultimatum.’’ 

The militia and volunteers are only available in 
case of invasion, and the government can only 
reinforce these sixteen thousand men from the 
army reserve, and that by only eighteen thousand 
men at most. Calling out the reserves is an ex- 
treme measure, as the men are mostly fathers of 
families, and no provision is made for their families, 
nor any sufficient indemnity for their own loss of 
civil employment. The Indian army could con- 
tribute only a numerically small force, having been 
reduced for financial reasons. Such troops, too, 
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might not prove the most reliable in case of a 
universal Mohammedan outbreak. 

In England this serious state of things was at 
last appreciated, and portions of the Household 
Cavalry, who have not seen an enemy since Water- 
loo, and of the foot Guards, who were last sent 
out of the country during the Crimean War, formed 
part of the expedition. 

But if Great Britain can dispose only of very 
unimportant military forces for offensive purposes, 
yet she must always command the sea with her 
powerful fleet. It would take us too long to 
attempt a detailed account of the British ships of 
war, which amount to 550. The following data 
may suffice; — Out of 75 ironclads and 360 other 
steamships, 28 and 144 respectively are always 
in commission, as well as 77 sailing-vessels. 
Of these the greater number are sent out in 
squadrons, or singly, to nine different stations. 
The seamen number 45,109. The Marine Artillery 
forms one division of 2697 men. The Marine 
Light Infantry are in all 10,296 men strong. 
The naval estimates for 1880-81 amounted to 
£10,702,935. 

The Mediterranean fleet has been considerably 
augmented of late. In October last it included 
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sis ironclads of over sis thousand tons, twelve 
steam, and three sailing vessels. In the beginning, 
of August of the present year there were forty-four 
ships on that station, amongst which were twenty- 
two of the largest ironclads in the British navy. 
They are manned by 14,500 seamen and marines, 
and carry 345 heavy guns. Each ironclad is pro- 
vided with apparatus for discharging torpedoes, and 
a certain number of Gatling and Nordenfeldt guns. 
This force was under the command of Sir B. 
Seymour, and was divided into four squadrons. The 
first, or “ Mediterranean squadron,” was stationed 
along the Egyptian coast, and consisted of nine 
ironclads and eighteen smaller ships. In the month 
of June it was joined by the “ Channel squadron,” 
of five iron clads and one despatch boat. The 
“reserve squadron,” composed of ships in English 
harbours or cruising in northern European waters, 
lias eight ironclads and one despatch boat, under 
the command of Bear Admiral the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, who is at present stationed at Malta. The 
“detached squadron” consisted of three ships, 
either at Malta or Cyprus. About one-fifth of the 
entire British fleet w 7 as employed in the expedition 
to Egypt. 

This fleet could be strengthened by twenty- 
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five vessels — twelve unarmoured from the Indian 
squadron, three from the east coast of Africa and 
ten from the west coast and the Cape. Of the 
eighteen ironclads in the harbours of Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, and Chatham, seven of the first class 
are in commission and ready for sea. They have 
a strength of about forty guns of the largest calibre. 

The troops of the expedition were disposed as 
follows: — 

Commander-in-chief : Lieutenant-general Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. 

Chief of the staff : Lieutenant-general Sir -John 
Miller Adye. 

Adjutant-general : Colonel Dormer. 

Fibst Division. 

First Brigade, commanded by Major-general the 
Duke of Connaught. — One battalion Grenadier 
Guards, Coldstream Guards, Scots Fusilier Guards ; 
in all three battalions. 

Second Brigade, commanded by Major-general 
Sir Evelyn Wood. — One battalion Boyal Irish, West 
Kent, York and Lancaster, and Royal Irish ; in all 
four battalions. 

To this division was added one battalion Duke of 
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Cornwall’s Light Infantry, two squadrons 19th 
Hussars, and one company of Royal Engineers. 

Second Division. 

Commanded by Lieutenant-general Sir Edward 
Hamley. 

Third Brigade, commanded by Major-general 
Graham. — One battalion each of Scots Rifles, 
Highland Light Infantry, Gordon Highlanders, 
Cameronian Highlanders ; in all four battalions. 

Fourth Brigade, commanded by Major-general 
Sir Archibald Alison. — One battalion each of Royal 
Sussex, Berkshire, South Staffordshire, and Shrop- 
shire ; in all four battalions. 

To the second division was further added one 
battalion Rifle Brigade, one squadron 19th Hussars, 
two batteries horse artillery, one company Royal 
Engineers. 

A cavalry brigade, under the command of Major- 
general Drury Lowe, was composed of one regiment 
of Household Cavalry (made up of one squadron each 
from the two regiments of Life Guards and that of 
the Horse Guards) and the 4th and 7th Dragoon 
Guards ; in all nine squadrons, with one battery 
of horse artillery. 

The artillery corps, under the command of 
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Major-general William Goodenough, consisted of 
four batteries of field and four of garrison 
artillery. 

The Eoyal Engineers, under the command of 
Major-general Nugent, contained two companies 
of Engineers, with pioneers, field telegraph, and 
detachments for railway purposes. 

The entire corps was completed by the necessary 
field hospital, ambulance, field post, commissariat, 
and transport corps. 

Beckoning the battalion at seven hundred and 
the squadron at 150, we get an approximate total of 
eighteen thousand men. We purposely do not 
enter closely into calculations, as we have not suffi- 
cient data, but we may point out that soon after 
the commencement of a campaign, a considerable 
percentage must be subtracted for sick and wounded 
and for detachments for various purposes. 

The division sent from India, under General 
Macpherson, was composed of two English and 
three native infantry regiments; one 9-pounder 
and one mountain battery; three regiments of 
cavalry, and four companies of sappers and miners. 
In round numbers the Indian contingent may be 
taken at ten thousand men; so that the whole 
expeditionary force had a paper strength of twenty- 
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eight thousand men* — less than a German army 
corps on a war footing. Orders were given at 
Woolwich to prepare for embarkation a light and a 
heavy siege train, each of thirty-six guns of dif- 
ferent calibres. The former was accompanied by 
eighty-three carriages, the latter by ninety-six. 
Five hundred rounds of ammunition went with 
each gun. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley is one of the most distin- 
guished and experienced generals in the higher 
ranks of the English army. He was the son of 
a staff officer in the army, descended from a 
good Irish family, and was born in 1888. He 
entered the army in 1852, and took part in several 
colonial campaigns. He was everywhere noticed 
for his reckless daring ; was wounded in the Indian 
Mutiny, and again at Sebastopol. He early attained 
the rank of colonel, and in 1870 commanded the 
Red River Expedition. For the success and ability 
shown on this occasion he was knighted. His 
name first became generally known when, as major- 
general, he took command of the British troops in 

* The actual number of troops despatched at the beginning of 
the -war was: From England, 22,210; from India, 7370; total, 
29,580 men. The reinforcements prepared during the war brought 
the whole strength up to 45,500 men. The Indian troops were, in 
addition, accompanied by 3500 followers. — Translator. 
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the Ashantee War, which ended in the taking of 
Coomassie. Since this time Sir Garnet Wolseley has 
been appointed to various important undertakings, 
which were carried out with skill and energy. 
In 1875 he was sent as administrator to Natal. In 
1878, when a war with Russia seemed probable, 
he was named chief of the staff, and was made 
Governor of Cyprus in the same year. Towards 
the close of the Zulu War, he went to take com- 
mand in the Transvaal, pursued and captured 
Oetewayo and Secocoeni, and when order had been 
restored, returned to England. 

Although continually in active employment, Sir 
Garnet has found time for literary pursuits. He 
wrote some valuable and instructive professional 
books, and a history of the Chinese War in 1860. 
He has lately taken a prominent part in the dis- 
cussion as to the Channel tunnel between England 
and France, and is at the head of the party which, 
for military reasons, opposes the enterprise. 

No doubt the rapid and brilliant career of this 
general has made him many envious opponents, who 
ascribe his successes wholly to chance, and who 
wish to refer to his Irish descent, rather than to 
moral causes, the daring assurance of his character. 

In the first month of the present year, the Queen 
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appointed Sir Garnet Wolseley to the important 
post of adjutant-general to the Duke of Cambridge, 
and entrusted him later with the chief command of 
the army in Egypt. His chief of the staff, Sir 
John Miller Adye, enjoys the reputation of being an 
officer of high attainments and ability. He is 
in seniority only one year below the general in 
command. 


BEFORE THE 18TH OF AUGUST. 

We have seen that the English expeditionary force 
was not very numerous, and that its weakness lay 
chiefly in the impossibility of sending sufficient 
reinforcements to repair unavoidable casualties. 
It was expected at first that France would take 
part in the expedition, and send a force equal to 
the English one, but this was put an end to by the 
refusal of the Chamber to vote supplies. We may 
remark, however, that a French force, as it would 
have been partly taken from the Algerian army, 
familiar with African warfare, would probably have 
been of service. The French military law, which is 
intended solely to further a guerre de revanche , for- 
bids the use of reservists out of Europe, and we 
saw last year the difficulties of every kind that 
attended the feeble expedition to Tunis. 

Negotiations were also carried on between Eng- 
land and Turkey as to the sending of Turkish troops 
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to assist in restoring order to Egypt. Two reasons 
seemed at first to make it impossible to take this step. 
One was such a want of money in Turkey, that the 
navy, for instance, was actually without proper 
supplies of ammunition. The other reason was the 
lack of men, which was still more felt, as, on account 
of the troubled state of the interior, very few 
recruits could be obtained even from the most 
thickly populated provinces of the Turkish Empire. 
The Porte, however, would probably have overcome 
these obstacles, especially as an advance of £800,000 
had been made by the Ottoman bank. But, owing 
to the hesitation of the Porte, England now 
declared that she would take the whole regulation 
of the affairs of Egypt in hand, and that the 
landing of Turkish troops would only be permitted 
under certain specified conditions. At first England 
would have been ready to confer with Turkey as to 
these conditions, but the notorious untrustworthi- 
ness of Turkish statesmen made it imperative for 
England to obtain positive proof that the .Sultan 
intended to restore the authority of the Khedive, 
before Turkish troops could be allowed to land on 
Egyptian soil, now occupied by English troops. 
It was demanded that the Sultan should declare 
Arabi a rebel, as unless this were done before 
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Turkish troops landed in Egypt, Aralbi might have 
surrendered, with his army, to the Turks, and the 
Porte might declare the matter at an end ; or, on 
the other hand, the Turkish and Egyptian troops 
might possibly unite for common action against 
the hated foreigner. England also, necessarily, 
demanded the supreme control of the Turkish force. 

Turkey resisted these conditions for some time, 
especially the placing of her troops under English 
command, and proposed that, in accordance with 
the course pursued at the time of the Crimean 
war — certainly a most unfortunate precedent — the 
commanders, while acting in concert for the attain- 
ment of the same object, should still be independent. 
As the Turkish force, however, was not to exceed 
6200 men, the numerical superiority of the English 
reduced the Turkish pretensions of independence to 
an absurdity. We think notwithstanding that all 
difficulties might have been surmounted; and if, as 
was reported, England had unfurled the banner of 
the Khedive in the campaign about to commence, 
Turkey would have had no choice but to co-operate 
as harmoniously as possible with the unbelievers, 
or run the risk of losing all her authority in Egypt. 
By appointing an English officer to Turkish head- 
quarters, the question of supreme authority might 
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have been satisfied, while preserving the apparent 
independence of the Turkish general. As time 
passed the position of the diplomatic disputants 
with regard to the military convention became 
altered. The Turkish government became more 
anxious to come to some agreement, in order not to 
be left entirely out in the cold at the final settle- 
ment of Egyptian affairs, but the English ambas- 
sador, on the contrary, became more indifferent. 
The proclamation against Arabi was at length drawn 
lip, and thirty thousand copies of it were published, 
but delays still prevented the signing of the conven- 
tion. At last the following solution was arrived at 
“ The army of Egypt having revolted against the 
authority of the Khedive, as established under the 
firmans of his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, and 
treaties between the Sublime Porte and other 
Powers, and her Majesty the Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland and Empress of India, having 
resolved to co-operate with his Majesty in the 
suppression of the rebellion and the re-establish- 
ment of order, their said Majesties have seen fit to 
conclude a Convention for the purpose, and have 
named as their plenipotentiaries — for his Majesty 
the Sultan, Mehemet Said Pasha and Amin Pasha ; 
for her Majesty Queen Victoria, Frederick Temple 
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Blackwood, Earl of Dufferin, English ambassador, 
who have agreed upon and concluded the following 
articles : — I. His Imperial Majesty the Sultan 
intends to send an army to Egypt, the first 
division to consist of five to sis thousand men. Any 
increase to this force will he the subject of further 
agreement between the Powers. II. The Sultan’s 
troops will go to Port Said and disembark at such 
points as shall be agreed upon by the two com- 
manders-in-chief. III. The two commanders-in- 
chief will agree beforehand about all movements 
of the imperial Ottoman troops. IY. As soon as 
the occasion for which the troops of her Majesty and 
of the Sultan have been sent to Egypt has passed, 
both armies shall leave the country. Y. To facili- 
tate communications between the armies, it is 
agreed that an officer of high and equal rank shall 
be attached to the head-quarters of each army. 
YI. The above convention shall be ratified in 
Constantinople, if possible, within fifteen days.” 

But it was too late, and the crafty Oriental was 
caught for once in his own toils. Lord Dufferin 
was in no hurry to present himself at the palace. 
It might well be supposed that he was waiting for 
news from Cairo ; and when this news arrived he 
terminated the proceedings, which had been all 
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along mixed up, like a tangled skein, according to 
the varying intelligence from the seat of war. He 
declared that a convention would be of no further 
utility, and that the landing of Turkish troops 
was no longer to be thought of. Lord Dufferin, 
while conveying this opinion, was courteous enough 
to express a hope that the friendship of the two 
Powers might in no way be impaired by these 
circumstances. 

We have now followed this phase of the events 
to its close, and give our readers, for the sake of 
completeness, the proclamation against Arabi. 
This document, from its involved and ambiguous 
wording, failed either to satisfy the English, or to 
approve itself to Mohammedan opinion, and it was 
probably intended that it should be possible to 
interpret it in a sense exactly contrary to its sup- 
posed meaning. It was as follows : — 

tfC You know that his Imperial Majesty the Sultan 
lias been pleased to confer the viceroyalty of 
Egypt upon Mehemet Tewfik Pasha, in accordance 
with the privileges granted by imperial firmans. 
You know that, his Highness being the direct 
representative of the imperial authority in the 
administration of Egyptian affairs, his orders must 
be obeyed, and that every act against them entails 
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responsibility. Now AraM Pasha, contrary to 
explicit provisions of sacred and civil law, has 
criminally attacked the prerogatives and attributes 
of the administration, has provoked foreign inter- 
vention, has shaken the confidence of the country, 
and has made military preparations in the presence 
of the ships of war of the government of her 
Britannic Majesty, who is an old friend of the 
empire; has presumed to disobey our sovereign 
order forbidding those preparations ; has besieged a 
second time the residence of his Highness the 
Khedive ; and has persisted in these acts without 
heeding the wise admonitions, in harmony with the 
sacred law and the necessities of the situation, 
liberally given to him by the Imperial Commission 
sent to the spot by our Sovereign Court, and com- 
posed of then- Excellencies Dervish Pasha, Lebib 
Effendi, Eszad Effendi, and Kadri Effendi. At 
the same time, Arabi, in constituting by his own 
authority an administration in Egypt, has declared 
himself the enemy of the local authorities legally 
constituted, and has violated the principle of the 
country with regard to foreigners— a principle which 
lies within the attributes of the Imperial Ottoman 
government. He has presumed to interfere with 
those high attributes, and thereby has deceived the 
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Egyptian population, as well as some persons who 
are ignorant of this condition of things. Seeing 
that his Highness the Khedive is one of the highest 
dignitaries of the empire, possessing the confidence 
of his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, it is indispen- 
sable to maintain his rank and prestige intact, and 
to defend the authority and privileges with which he 
is Invested by the stipulations of imperial firmans ; 
consequently the acts which Arabi has dared to 
commit against his Highness constitute a flagrant 
violation of the supreme will of his Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan. So soon as Arabi Pasha, notwith- 
standing the crimes above enumerated, which are 
of a kind to bring upon him the severest punish- 
ment, appealed to the Khedive and implored through 
the channel of his Highness the pardon and cle- 
mency of his Imperial Majesty, at the same time 
showing repentance and apparent loyalty, he was 
the object of many favours ; but soon afterwards 
he forgot those favours by persisting in his repre- 
hensible and illegal conduct and raising the banner 
of revolt. Arabi Pasha is, therefore, considered a 
rebel in the eyes of the Imperial government. On 
this occasion it should be known to all that the 
Ottoman government is resolved, and has it at 
heart, to maintain the influences and privilege of 
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his Highness the Khedive. The present proclama- 
tion has, therefore, been made in order that all 
may submit to this supreme decree.” 

While the negotiations for the convention were 
going on, the number of Turkish troops it was pro- 
posed to send varied from three to six thousand men. 
Dervish Pasha was named commander-in-ehief, 
with two English officers to assist him, and Baker 
Pasha chief of the staff — no doubt to further British 
interests. The troops for Egypt assembled at 
Suda bay, in Crete, and numbered 4100 men (equal 
to about four German battalions on a war foot- 
ing); but there seemed to be no immediate ex* 
pectation of their embarking, as both officers and 
men of this force were constantly on leave at 
Constantinople. 

It was thus really still uncertain, up to the latter 
half of July, what nations would send troops, and 
in what numbers they would meet each other on 
Egyptian soil; and equally difficult was it to foresee 
what sort of relations would be established between 
these different forces when they met. In any case, 
the task before the English was arduous enough, 
and it depended on their rapid action whether the 
flame of rebellion should be extinguished at once, 
or allowed time to spread into a vast conflagration. 
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English troops -were meanwhile continually being 
sent out, and arrivals in Alexandria were daily re- 
ported ; so that by the 9th of August the great bulk 
of the transports had left the English ports. It was 
also said that an additional force of three thousand 
men was to be sent to Malta to remain there at the 
disposition of General Wolseley, but this was not 
known for certain. The Indian government, with 
due foresight, established a depot of two thousand 
men at Aden. 

The Khedive had given leave for the occupation 
of the ends and other important points on the Suez 
canal by the English. Eor the present, however, 
they only stationed men-of-war at Port Said and 
Suez. In all probability the canal would have 
been used, as far as might be necessary, for mili- 
tary purposes, even without the permission of the 
Khedive, although he was recognized and upheld 
as ruler of the country by the English. From 
a military point of view every soldier must admit 
that they would have been right. We cannot 
therefore understand the behaviour of M. de Lesseps, 
who had hastened to Egypt to protect his works, 
and to make protests, which were ridiculous be- 
cause they were useless, against the seizure of 
the canal by the English. He also betook him 
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•self to Arabi, and obtained a document from 
him guaranteeing the neutrality of the canal on 
the part of the Egyptian troops* Some of the 
English papers now proposed that M. de Lesseps 
should be arrested and sent back to Europe, for 
holding communication with the rebels. And later, 
when the canal had been seized and he had entered 
into relations with the English, he was branded by 
Arabics followers as a traitor who had sold the all- 
important water-way to the foreigner. So M. de 
Lesseps got no thanks from either side, and it is a 
pity" that a man of his age (seventy-seven), who 
had deserved well of his contemporaries, should 
not only have interfered in a matter in which no 
private individual could have any voice, but also 
should have shown such a want of moderation and 
decorum. 

At this time little was heard of any movement 
on the part of the English. There was no change 
in the aimless and injudicious manner in which 
they frittered away the strength of the whole force 
and caused useless bloodshed by engaging in petty 
fights and fruitless reconnaissances. A German 
military paper at this time expressed an opinion 
that (apart from the bombardment of Alexandria, 
which was characterized from the beginning as a 
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gross strategical blunder) those in command had 
hitherto only given proofs of incompetency, and 
had shown themselves mere military amateurs. In 
saying this, the newspaper, in our estimation, hit 
the right nail on the head. 

The English commander had placed newspaper 
correspondents under very severe restrictions, such 
as would be bitterly complained of by English re- 
porters with a foreign army; so that the intelligence 
afforded necessarily appeared to be of a one-sided 
character. Yet there was no sign of activity; if 
on the one hand the fear of an Egyptian attack on 
Alexandria had died away, on the other no line of 
action seemed to be determined on by the British 
troops. The papers reported every little rencontre, 
as, for instance, when, on the morning of the 3rd 
of August, an English outpost allowed itself to be 
attacked by Egyptian troops, and by no means 
covered itself with glory in the affair. One could 
read between the lines, in all the accounts of these 
affairs, that the English leaders w r ere well aware 
that something should be done, but did not know 
how to set about it. This explains the Superb 
being sent to fire on the Egyptian outposts opposite 
Ramleh, showing that these outposts must have been 
in the immediate vicinity of the English troops, 
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and this also explains the various reconnaissances 
in force* These reconnaissances always terminated 
in front of Kafr Dowar, and therefore not only failed 
to procure any intelligence worth having, hut ap- 
peared well suited to accustom the Egyptian troops 
to the fire of the enemy. 

On the 5th of August a reconnaissance was 
made by General Alison in person, and led to an 
engagement concerning which he sent a detailed 
telegraphic despatch to the Secretary of War, which 
is so characteristic, and throws so much light on 
the English mode of warfare, that we feel con- 
strained to give it verbatim. 

“Persistent native reports existing for the last 
two days that Arabi was retiring from Kafr Dowar 
upon Damanhour, I determined to make a recon- 
naissance which would ascertain clearly whether 
Arabi still held his original position strongly. For 
this purpose I directed half a battalion of the 
Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, and a half- 
battalion of the South Staffordshire Regiment, with 
one 9-pounder gun and the whole of the Mounted 
Infantry, to advance along the east bank of the 
Mahmoudieh canal. The 60th Rifles, with one 
9-pounder gun, were to advance along the west 
bank. These constituted my left attack. They 
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•were to follow the line of the canal till they reached 
a house in a grove of trees towards the point where 
the railway coming from Cairo approaches nearest 
the canal. Along the line of rail, a strong bat- 
talion of marines was to come up in a train to 
Millaha junction, preceded by the naval armoured 
train carrying one 40-pounder gun and two 
9-pounder guns, a Nordenfeldt, and two Gatlings. 
The train was to stop at Millaha junction; the 
marines were to detrain there and advance by the 
railway line, accompanied by the two 9-pounder 
guns, and covered by the fire of the 40-pounder 
from the train. 

“The left column commenced the attack at 
4.45 p.m. from an out-picquet station of the Bamleh 
lines, moving by both banks of the canal. It soon 
came into action with the enemy, who were strongly 
posted in a group of palm trees on the east side 
and a strong defensible house and garden on the 
other. . These positions were carried. At this 
time Lieutenant Howard' Vyse, of the Bifies, attached 
to the mounted infantry, and a soldier of the corps 
were killed. The enemy then took a second position 
half a mile in the rear of the first, upon the east 
bank of the canal, among high crops and houses, 
and behind the irregular banks of the canal. Prom 
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this position the enemy were driven with great loss. 
I accompanied the right column myself, which 
followed what was a cord of the arc upon which 
the left column was moving. I placed the marines 
and the two 9-pounder guns, which were dragged 
up by the seamen, to the west of and under cover 
of the railway embankment, and moved them for- 
ward as rapidly as possible, and out of sight of 
the enemy engaged with Colonel Thaekwell, with 
the intention of cutting off their retreat. After 
a time our movement was perceived; the enemy 
opened upon us with artillery* and I pushed on 
as rapidly as possible till I came to the point 
where the railway approaches nearest to the 
Mahmoudieh canal. The two 9-pounders were 
dragged up the embankment and came into action 
with the enemy’s guns, the 40-pounder firing over 
our heads against the point where the enemy’s force 
was now beginning to appear. Fixing my right 
upon both sides of the embankment, I now threw 
forward two companies to carry a house near the 
canal, and followed up the movement by throwing 
some four companies still more to my left upon the 
banks of and across the canal. I had now obtained 
the position I wished, and formed a diagonal line 
across both canal and railway. The enemy fell 
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back slowly before us. The fire of the 7 -pounder and 
9-centimetre guns, shortly after brought into action, 
was speedily got under by the fire of my artillery. 
The object of the reconnaissance on my part was 
attained. Desirous of inducing the enemy to 
develop his full power before withdrawing, I held 
my position for about three-quarters of an hour, 
until dusk was rapidly drawing on. I determined 
now to withdraw. This movement was carried out 
with most perfect regularity and precision by the 
marine battalion under Colonel Tuson.” 

The general then goes on to explain, though not 
very intelligibly, that every attempt of the enemy 
to disturb the retrograde movement was energetic- 
ally put a stop to by artillery fire; that no following 
up was attempted ; that the enemy was disheartened 
by heavy losses; and that the result of the en- 
gagement, as a reconnaissance, left nothing to be 
desired. The English loss on this occasion was 
one officer and two men killed, and twenty-three 
wounded. The general estimated the enemy’s 
losses at two to three hundred men. The prisoners 
declared that the forces at Kafr-Dowar consisted of 
four regiments of infantry, one regiment of cavalry, 
one regiment of artillery, and four to five thousand 
Bedouins; in all about sixteen thousand men. 
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According to other statements, confirmed by English 
officers, the Egyptian force engaged on the 5th of 
August was composed as- follows: — one battalion 
of the 2nd Infantry Eegiment, twelve hundred 
strong ; one battalion Mustaphezin, nine hundred 
strong ; one 7-pounder mountain gun and one 
rocket gun. 

If it is true, as reported, that the Egyptian 
prisoners on this occasion declined the offer made 
to them to rejoin their own flag, it shows how little 
real enthusiasm was felt, whether patriotic or 
fanatical, in the cause of the national movement. 
However, it is difficult to form an accurate judgment 
on this matter. The English press at this time 
seemed somewhat offended by the unfavourable 
remarks of the German papers on military matters 
in Egypt, and even suggested that the Germans 
were jealous of the laurels the English army had 
won, and were about to win in Egypt. This 
appears absurd; but still, in giving two other 
accounts of the action of the 5th of August, which 
by Germans would be called a slight engagement 
of outposts, we wish solely to enable our readers to 
form a correct idea of the facts, and not in any way 
to detract from the courage of the English. 

This action, for which the English troops re- 
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celved the thanks of the Queen, was described as 
follows in a telegram to the Temps on August 
8th : — “ I have to-day been over the batteries at 
Ramleh, on the canal, and the English lines 
generally, by means of a pass from the military 
authorities. The batteries fired a few shots to 
clear the palm trees and undulating ground facing 
the English position. The Egyptian outposts are 
about three kilometres from this position. To-day 
the Egyptians did not answer the fire of the 
English.” * This does not bear out the account of 
the reconnaissance of which the English papers 
made so much. 

The official telegram about the same event, sent 
from Cairo to Constantinople, ran as follows: — 
“Two English battalions and two squadrons of 
cavalry appeared near Ramleh, and endeavoured 
to place two guns in position on a hill situated 
fifteen hundred yards from the camp of Arabi 
Pasha. The latter despatched two battalions of 
infantry and two squadrons of cavalry to defend 
the position. Rushid Pasha, the commandant 
of Aboukir, having been informed of the occur- 
rence, proceeded to the scene of the engagement 

* This is evidently an error. The telegram in the Temps 
cannot refer* to the 5th of August. — Translator. 
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■with three squadrons of cavalry ; hut, owing to the 
broken and sandy nature of the ground, he was 
unable to attack the English infantry. Arabi Pasha 
then ordered the cavalry to attack the English, 
who were obliged to retreat behind the hill. The 
Arabs had one horse killed, the engagement having 
lasted three hours and a half. The English loss is 
unknown, the killed and -wounded having been 
immediately carried off the field. Another engage- 
ment took place at Eiekdoah, the English force 
advancing in three columns ; the left wing consist- 
ing of three battalions of infantry and three squad- 
rons of cavalry, together with four guns, and the 
right, which was stationed near Eamleh at the side 
of the Mahmoudieh canal; of three battalions of 
infantry and one battery of artillery; while the 
centre was composed of a regiment of cavalry. 
Advancing towards the railway, the English attacked 
the Egyptian troops near the bridge over the Mah- 
moudieh canal. Arabi Pasha sent a battalion of 
infantry to oppose the English left wing, and two 
battalions against the right wing and centre. After 
a sanguinary struggle of five hours’ duration, the 
English were compelled to retire, and were pursued 
by the Arabs till nightfall. The loss on the side of 
the Arabs was nine officers and twelve men wounded. 
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The English loss was very considerable, but the 
exact number is not known.” 

The real facts, as taken from the account given 
by a German military paper, may be stated as fol- 
lows : — The English outposts extended from the sea- 
coast at the eastern entrance to Eamleh, in a south- 
westerly direction towards lake Mariut. On their 
left flank was the strip of hilly coast with the rail- 
way from Alexandria to Aboukir, and lake Aboukir 
itself, which was partly dry. Opposite the English 
centre was the railway from Alexandria to Cairo, 
and the Mahmoudieh canal flowing towards their 
right flank. The railway to Meks runs close to the 
banks of lake Mariut. In the early morning of 
August 5th, about two or three hundred Bedouin 
horsemen advanced from the direction of Aboukir 
towards the left of the English outposts, while at 
the same time a still larger number made a demon- 
stration against the extreme right. The English 
picquets, under Major Forster, fired on the Bedouins, 
but hardly maintained their name as riflemen or 
sharpshooters, as the official reports tell us that 
they hit nothing ; and give as the amusing reason 
for this, that the horsemen moving to and fro gave 
too shifting a target. More energetic measures were 
considered necessary, and the armoured train with 
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its heavy gun, which stood ready on the branch 
line to Meks, was ordered forward. Captain Fisher, 
however, did not think it advisable to advance too 
far, and fired therefore at a range of five thousand 
metres (a German field-gun carries seven thousand 
metres, but the usual range for artillery is from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand metres). While 
both wings were thus engaged with an enemy who 
was not very formidable, an extraordinary incident 
took place in front of the centre. A flag of truce from 
Arabi, accompanied by a large number of men, ap- 
peared on the railway embankment moving towards 
the Sidi Gaber station, and demanded to speak with 
General Alison. On being refused, the party went 
back, after having sufficiently observed the situa- 
tion— a method of reconnoitring as new as it was 
safe and practical. This must have been the object 
of the crafty Egyptian commander, as soon after- 
wards a battalion of foot soldiers debouched from 
their lines, and endeavoured to advance under cover 
of the banks of the Mahmoudieh canal. 

Behind the Bedouins on the left there now 
appeared some Egyptian cavalry and two battalions 
of infantry, which had probably left Aboukir in the 
morning and had occupied Mandra, a small place 
on the sea-shore half-way between Ramleh and 
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Aboukir. Although attacked on both sides, the 
English now moved out to take the offensive. A 
battalion of the South Staffordshire regiment, the 
88th, with the few horsemen at General Alison's 
disposal, advanced from Ramleh, ie. the left wing, 
while a battalion of the 60th Rifles advanced from 
the extreme right ; that is, along the south bank of 
the canal, and between it and lake Mariut. Neither 
of the columns appears to have gained much 
ground, but we are told by a French correspondent 
that the armoured train was moved out towards the 
enemy’s position until it was behind Arabi’s out- 
posts, when the marines in the train opened fire on 
the flank of two thousand of Arabi’s infantry, who 
were marching between the canal and the railway. 
The firing continued until the first line of skir- 
mishers came up from the English column on the 
right and left, and supported the marines in their 
very dangerous position. The correspondent goes 
on to say that the enemy upon this retired the main 
body of his troops on Kafr-Dowar, leaving his former 
advanced guard in the dry portion of Lake Aboukir. 
If this had been the case, and the English had 
attempted to follow them, the rifled breech-loading 
guns of the Egyptian main position would have 
caused great loss to the English. The best proof 
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that there was but little meaning or result in the 
affair was that the English regiments were still in 
their old position on the morning of the 6th of 
August. On the whole we conclude, even from 
English accounts, that, with about equal strength in 
infantry, the English had a considerable preponder- 
ance in artillery during this fight. In spite of this, 
the Egyptians seemed to have stood pretty well, 
and it can hardly have been a very brilliant and 
undoubted success if the English general expected 
to be followed up during his retreat. The pheno- 
menal effect of the electric light had been tried on 
the superstitious fellahin, but the English did not 
at first consider the disadvantage of also throwing 
a strong light on the front of their own position. 
Precautions were taken, though rather late, that 
the English troops should remain under cover while 
the ground in front of them was lighted up as if it 
were day. 

The general position of the English troops up 
to the middle of August was as follows : — Alexandria 
was occupied, as well as the line of coast extending 
from Meks on the right to Bamleh on the left. 
From the land side this position was blockaded, 
as the English remained on the defensive and did 
not attempt to break through. Opposite Aboukir 
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lay a man-of-war, which, however, did not take 
the offensive. 

Unlike the aimless and halting action of the 
English, Arabi seemed to be making the best 
use of time so valuable to him. The position 
of Kafr-Dowar, skilfully chosen by Arabi, lies close 
to the station of the same name, about a mile 
and three quarters from the commencement of 
the isthmus between lakes Aboukir and Mariut. 
It commands both railway and canal, and com- 
pletely blocks all approach to Alexandria. Kafr- 
Dowar, as the name indicates, was a large 
farm surrounded with mud huts in cotton fields. 
These buildings were connected by earthworks, 
and the defences, which consisted of a treble line 
of trenches, were being continually strengthened. 
More than eight thousand fellahin were kept to 
this work under the severest constraint. In Kafr- 
Dowar they were making an immense dam, which 
was to be separated from another rampart by a 
ditch thirteen feet deep and about nineteen feet 
wide, and to have blindages of beams, stones, 
tiles, etc. The first line of defence commenced near 
El Bida and extended about eleven hundred yards. 
Besides these lines the horns (or hillocks of earth 
and sand) up to Kafr-Dowar were fortified. 
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There were about a thousand of these horns, but 
only half this number were of any importance. 
The largest hom was fortified with especial care. 
It lies between Abu Homr and Damanhour, and 
was intended to defend the retreat to Damanhour 
in case the first line was driven back. Damanhour 
itself, lying thirteen yards above the sea-level, was 
also strongly fortified and furnished with cannon. 
Prom Damanhour outposts were posted up to El- 
Atf, on the road to Bosetta. 

The third line of defence was at the Egyptian 
camp of Tel-el-Barud, formerly intended to hold 
the Bedouin tribes in check. Tel-el-Barud is six- 
teen and a half miles from Damanhour towards 
Cairo, and has a certain strategical importance, 
as it is the junction of the railways running 
south on each bank of the Nile. Arabi had the 
old fortifications repaired, and also constructed 
four new bastions. 

It was reported at this time that Arabi’s troops 
only lived by requisitioning the inhabitants, and 
that these last, reduced to beggary, had no alter- 
native but to enter the ranks of the army. 

The example of Plevna may have been before 
Arabi when he boasted that his troops would be 
invincible behind ramparts and trenches; and it 
is possible that if the superiority of the Egyptian 
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Krupp breech-loaders over the English artillery had 
been properly taken advantage of, many a brave 
English soldier might fall before these defences, 
now armed with two hundred guns from Cairo. 
All this, however, depended upon whether the 
English would do their enemy the favour of seizing 
the bull by the horns. The accounts from the 
interior were still so conflicting that reports of 
Arabi’s strength varied from fifty thousand to a 
hundred and fifty thousand men. It was not even 
known what personages composed the provisional 
government at Cairo. The capital w T as being 
fortified, and earthworks wore thrown up at Shubra 
and Rubba. 

As to the feeling of the natives great igno- 
rance prevailed. Some of the notables were said 
to be of opinion that if the Sultan declared Arabi a 
rebel, the people must submit ; while, on the other 
hand, the lower classes were reported as being 
more and more excited, and fanaticism on the in- 
crease ; especially since a green flag had been sent 
from the Sheikh of Mecca. 

A correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, on board 
the gunboat Decoy, thus describes the sea defences 
of Aboukir : — 

“From Fort Aboukir to Fort Eosetta there 
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is a long line of forts, ramparts, towers, and tele- 
graph stations. The fortifications are of remark- 
able strength, and occupy important positions. 
England will require her heaviest guns to bombard 
them, and her utmost activity and science to take 
them. Some of them are certainly as strong as 
the forts at Portsmouth. It is believed that the 
enemy has two 25-ton guns and several others of 
large calibre at Aboukir. For months he has 
been occupied in adding new earthworks up to the 
inner lines, which are defended by the forts and 
towers. Fort Aboukir is armed with twenty-one 
guns ; Fort Bourg, which is half a mile off, with 
fifty. The next fort is -about a mile and a quarter 
from Fort Bourg; then come three towers, with 
seven to ten guns each ; then three others, distant 
about only one and three quarters and three miles 
from one another. At the entrance of lake Edku 
there is also a small fort. Fort Bosetta is very 
strong. Opposite Fort Bourg lies Nelson’s Island, 
about two miles and three quarters from the shore. 
The passage between this island and the shore is 
only navigable for gunboats. The water varies 
in depth, but is mostly shallow, and irregularly 
studded with rocks. About one mile from the 
shore it is from five to ten fathoms deep. Armoured 
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vessels must therefore station themselves far off 
to obtain the thirty feet of water their draught 
requires. Yet with their heavy guns they could 
easily reach the forts. The whole coast is sandy, 
and its monotony is only here and there broken by 
some long cliffs and small sand-hills. The fortifi- 
cations, especially the important forts, Aboukir and 
Eosetta, are well placed.” 

Arabi replied to the landing of English marines 
at Suez, by collecting a large force at Tel-el-Kebir, 
to close the approach to Zagazig. An outpost was 
to hold Nefiche, where the branch line to Ismailia 
leaves the junction of the Suez-Zagazig Railway. 

Owing to the ever-increasing numbers of British 
troops, Alexandria had assumed more and more the 
appearance of an English town. And although a 
rising of natives was expected on August 5th, the 
police under British command had so far restored 
order that the British commissary could guarantee 
the safety of the town. The guard of German marines 
from the Habicht, which had landed to protect the 
German hospital, were recalled, and the inhabitants 
began to return to the town, although they were 
warned not to do so in great numbers, as the water 
in the Mahmoudieh canal was very low and becom- 
ing bad as well as scarce. If the number of troops 
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was about to bo augmented difficulties might arise 
as to a sufficient supply for the soldiers. So far 
the health of the troops and of the town had been 
excellent, but Dr. Mackie, at the English consulate, 
mentioned his fear that the epidemic from which 
the French suffered in 1799 might attack the 
troops. The disease is common among the fellahin, 
and is caused by drinking the water of the Sweet- 
water canal without filtering, as the water is full of 
poisonous molluscs and causes injurious and fatal 
disease. The troops were only, therefore, to drink 
boiled or filtered water, but were not, apparently* 
furnished with filters. 

About this time, as the European colony in 
Alexandria wished to co-operate in restoring order, 
a comite cle vigilance was formed at the instigation 
of Dr. Sehweinfurth. It was not looked upon very 
favourably by the English authorities, and some 
Englishmen declined to join it. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
appears to have been so far favourable that he did 
not entirely and at once ignore and discourage 
civilian support of this kind. A German general 
would most probably have refused to commit him- 
self to the smallest notice of any proposition of the 
sort. At any rate this laudable idea seems to 
have come to nothing. The English newspapers 
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dwelt much on the very good impression made by 
the martial forms of the Guards on the natives, 
but nothing of military importance occurred except 
that one battalion was marched on shore to stretch 
their legs after their long stay on board ship. 

a The daily skirmishes at Ramleh, Meks, and 
Mandra, a little place between Aboukir and 
Ramleh, were always, it is true, reported in favour 
of the English, but at the same time a considerable 
amount of initiative was shown by the Egyptians. 

At last all the British troops were assembled 
on Egyptian soil. General Wolseley landed on 
August loth, and on the following day he issued 
this proclamation to the natives:— “The general 
commanding the British forces wishes to make 
known that the object of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment in sending troops to this country is to 
re-establish the authority of the Khedive. The 
army is, therefore, only fighting against those in 
arms against his Highness. All peaceable inhabit- 
ants will be treated with kindness, and no violence 
will 'be offered to them, their religion, their mosques, 
or their families. Their property will be respected. 
Any supplies that may be required will be paid for, 
and the inhabitants are invited to bring them. The 
general in command will be glad to receive visits 
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from the chiefs -who are •willing to assist in repress- 
ing the rebellion against the Khedive, the lawful 
ruler of Egypt appointed by the Sultan.” 

The landing of Indian troops was now expected 
at Suez, and rumours from England estimated 
the number of this force to be twelve thousand 
men. The seizure of the Suez canal was much 
■discussed, but from a military point of view we 
must unconditionally admit that the English were 
perfectly right, as it was indispensable to them to 
be able to unite without disturbance the two forces 
that were to act together in Egypt. Erom a 
commercial point of view also, it was necessary to 
preserve this important sea passage from destruc- 
tion. Telegrams arrived at last to say that Admiral 
Hewitt had taken possession of the waterworks 
at Suez, and, soon after, that the disembarkation of 
troops and stores had taken place. There was a 
newly laid cable between Port Said and Alexandria, 
and at Alexandria the Bedouins willing to serve 
had been put under the command of Captain 
Ewax*t. 

The arrival of the general commanding-in-chief 
was looked for as likely to bring more unity into 
the British plans, and speculation was rife as to 
what would be his plan of operations. Even if the 
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first rule of war is to subdue the enemy, the first 
object is to gain possession of the capital. This 
is always of the greatest importance, and the more 
centralized the regulations of the State are, the 
more the population is affected by the capital. The 
saying that Paris is France can be applied to Cairo 
and Egypt. Of course it was necessary to capture 
Arabi, but the operations of General Wolseley had 
to be directed towards Cairo, and Arabi had to 
endeavour to protect that town. This he might 
do while throwing himself before the invader, or 
checking his march forward by attacks on his- 
flanks. It might be taken for granted that the 
English would follow the line of railway in their 
advance, in order to utilize the rails for conveying 
troops, stores, and ammunition. Should Arabi try 
to destroy the railway he could only do so effectively 
at the large bridges. 

In considering the matter, there seemed at this- 
time to be three courses open to the British 
general. The two antagonists were close to each 
other at Alexandria, and it would have been con- 
sidered quite natural, and a matter of course, if 
the English had seized the stronghold of Kafr- 
Dowar. Putting aside considerations of the tacti- 
cal difficulties of attacking from a narrow defile 
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exposed to the whole lire of the enemy, this 
operation would have staked the whole issue 
the campaign on a single card ; any repulse 
suffered by the English would have caused them 
great loss of prestige ; the campaign would have 
increased in difficulty and loss of life; and their 
camp at Alexandria would have been endangered. 
The situation would not have been much altered 
even if a landing at AbouMr had been combined 
with a flank attack on Kafr-Dowar. 

A landing at Bosetta, and the subsequent march 
along the railway, offered no advantages, inasmuch 
as the troops would have to traverse several con- 
siderable watercourses, and still have to attack 
Damanliour. To land at Damietta and advance 
from thence would also be attended with great 
difficulty. 

Two plans still remained after garrisoning Alex- 
andria with sufficient troops. One was to start 
from Meks, and after taking a few weak places to 
pass through the Lybian desert to Cairo. This 
was the one chosen by Napoleon, and by this means 
the positions of Kafr-Dowar, Damanhour, and Tel- 
el-Barud would be passed on the left flank. But in 
this case Arabi could, by means of the railway, reach 
Kafr-ez-Zayat, Barrage, Cairo, and Cfhize — that 
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is to say, all the bridges over the Nile — before the 
invader, and at any one of these positions that he 
chose to select he could make a final appeal to 
arms. As, however, the ancient conquerors of Egypt 
entered the country by Pelusium, nowtheBay of Tine, 
so it was now proposed to choose the same land- 
ing-place and proceed to El-Kantara, or to use the 
whole length of the Suez canal as a basis for war 
operations. The seizure of the canal would be at- 
tended by great difficulties, but once occupied and 
completely held, not only would communication be 
opened between troops at Suez and those at Alex- 
andria, but the base of operations would be re- 
moved much nearer to Cairo. The railway from 
Alexandria to Cairo being twenty-four miles, or two 
good days* march longer than that by Ismailia and 
Zagazig, is a difference not to be underrated. 

It was all-important for the defender of the 
country to know what the chief line of attack would 
be, in order thoroughly to fortify the places likely 
to be attacked, and to choose these places correctly 
and with a good strategical eye. To fortify them 
would be easy with the help of railways, only the 
difficulty was to guard against being unable to dis- 
engage troops, and to effect the purpose of fighting 
a decisive battle in the place determined on, while 
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the enemy was advancing with precaution towards 
another spot. 

If an opinion had been given at this time as to 
the future, it would certainly have been said that 
the English would remain the conquerors. The 
time and place were alone doubtful. A parallel 
might be drawn between this campaign and that of 
Napoleon in 1798. The great commander had then 
about forty thousand men under him, the Egyptian 
army being about as strong as it is now. And if 
the tried soldiers of the Bepublie only conquered 
after considerable difficulty, a doubt might be 
allowed as to whether Sir Garnet Wolseley would 
be able to carry out his expressed intention of 
ending the campaign by the middle of September, 
always supposing that the Egyptians would offer 
some kind of resistance. 



THE 19TH OF AUGUST TO THE 12TH OF 
SEPTEMBER. 

No sooner liad Sir Garnet Wolseley landed than a 
great excitement arose among the newspaper cor- 
respondents, all eager for news ; and numerous 
telegrams were sent about. As up to that time no 
council of war had been held by the general in 
command, no reliable intelligence of any sort had 
been telegraphed to Europe. Most of it pointed to 
a projected landing at Aboukir, and an attack on 
the position at Kafr-Dowar in front and flank. It 
is known that Sir G. Wolseley was by no means 
disposed to look favourably on newspaper corre- 
spondents. He is said to have stated in his “ Sol- 
dier’s Pocket-Book,” and not without reason, that 
correspondents are the curse of modern warfare. 
He has only so far modified his opinion as to allow 
that they may be of service in disseminating false 
intelligence. Double caution, therefore, was re- 
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quired in accepting such telegrams as professed to 
contain intelligence of the plans of commanding 
officers. Colonel Methuen, an officer •who served 
for many years as military attache to the British 
Embassy at Berlin, where he was known and re- 
spected by German officers, was appointed to 
supervise the despatch of telegrams ; perhaps also 
to give out any intelligence it might be convenient 
to make public. 

On the afternoon of August 18 th, six weeks after 
the bombardment of Alexandria, a fleet of eight 
men-of-war, with six thousand men on board from 
the troops then in or around Alexandria, started 
eastward, and military operations seemed at last 
about to begin. The whole of the first division 
embarked under the command of General Willis, 
and Sir Garnet Wolseley accompanied the expedi- 
tion with his chief of the staff. Each man took 
one and a half day’s rations and two hundred 
cartridges. Besides this there were on board rations 
for two more days. Each battalion had two hun- 
dred spades for throwing up earthworks and en- 
trenchments. The fleet steamed out about noon, 
and the general belief was that it was going to 
bombard Aboukir and land there. It did in fact 
arrive at Aboukir, where it anchored till the even- 
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ing. Then, leaving a few raen-of-war behind, it 
proceeded further to the east. In fact, Sir G. 
Wolseley had purposely allowed the opinion about 
the bombardment of Abouldr to be spread so as to 
prevent his actual plans from being known. So 
well was his secret kept that not even the brigadier- 
generals on board knew their real destination. 
General Hamley, left at Alexandria in command of 
the second division, had received orders to proceed 
to Aboukir on th^ 20th, and to seize the town. He 
only knew after opening his sealed orders what 
Sir Garnet’s actual plans were. 

Strangely enough, the bombardment of Aboukir 
was distinctly heard by certain zealous war corre- 
spondents, all eager to be the first to report any 
event of importance. In spite of their acute hearing 
no event of consequence had taken place at or near 
Aboukir; and this was a fresh instance of the 
caution to be observed in trusting these telegrams. 

The plans of the commander-in-chief, well ma- 
tured and kept secret, were followed up without mis- 
hap to a successful issue. On the 19th an English 
gunboat, in spite of a more than energetic protest 
from M. de Lesseps, had been stationed at the 
Suez entrance of the canal to block the passage. 
Early on the 20th Commodore Edwards and six 
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hundred seamen and marines landed and took 
possession of Port Said without resistance. Ismail 
Pasha Hamdi, the governor, who, in terror of the 
rebels, had taken refuge on board an English ship 
of war, was reinstated in his office. One officer and 
180 men loyal to Arabi escaped ; the remainder of 
the garrison declared for the Khedive. 

The fleet then proceeded down the canal, which 
was blocked to all foreign merchant vessels, and 
disembarked the troops at El-Kantara and Ismailia. 
At the same time a detachment from Suez pro- 
ceeded northwards, and, after a short engagement 
with a weak Egyptian battalion, took possession of 
Shalouf, Shalouf is a station on the railway from 
Ismailia to Suez, about half-way between that town 
and the Bitter Lakes. This operation was just 
timed to save the destruction of the Freshwater 
canal, already begun by the Egyptians. 

General Wolseley had also sent a detachment 
from Ismailia to Nefiche, which fell into his hands 
after a few shots. He then took the command of 
a reconnaissance as far as Tel-el-Kebir in person. 
Later on, Tusun on lake Timsah, and Serapeum, 
half-way between it and the Bitter Lakes, were 
taken possession of without resistance. 

Thus during the 20th, through a happy combina- 
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tion, the whole course of the canal had been occupied 
without difficulty, by the English. The movement 
of an important part of the force from Alexandria 
to join the Indian contingent (from the south) had 
shifted the centre of the war eastwards. General 
Wolseley was leading along the canal two divisions 
which he could reinforce at pleasure from the 
troops at his disposition, while the works thrown 
up at Alexandria needed only to be manned by a 
proportionately small garrison. On the 21st General 
Macpherson landed at Suez, and it was hoped that 
the Indian contingent would be collected together 
in a short space of time. 

As regards the canal no general could, or would, 
allow himself to be deterred from his appointed task 
by any protests from private individuals. Eng- 
land can come to no other conclusion, than that 
she ought to keep possession of this important mari- 
time passage; important not only for herself but 
for the whole world, as well for commercial as for 
military purposes. 

The Egyptians, who had perceived the embarka- 
tion of the troops, made several weak attacks on 
the British posts at Alexandria, but were easily 
repulsed. 

The forces of Arabi Pasha stationed at Tel-el- 
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Kebir were supposed to amount to twenty-five thou- 
sand men, of whom eleven thousand were regular 
troops. Reports varied greatly as to the divisions 
said to exist in the national army. According to 
one account Arabi was not a political dictator, but 
only the general in command of the troops. It was 
not certain where he was. It was rumoured that 
he had remained, for several weeks encamped at 
Kafr-Dowar ; and again, that he was organizing the 
defence of Tel-el-Kebir. Other accounts said that, 
discouraged by the seizure of the canal, he was 
only waiting for the arrival of Turkish troops to 
surrender to the Turkish general in command. 
Others, again, made out that the insubordination 
of which he was himself an example had become 
irrepressible among his troops. Their conduct at 
Port Said, if truly reported, threw a more than 
doubtful light on their discipline and their enthu- 
siasm for their leader. Even at Nefiehe they do 
not seem to have shown much courage; and we 
must accept with caution reports of their losses, 
which were put down at one hundred killed and 
larger numbers wounded in every small engagement. 

The difficulties that confronted the English 
general were appreciated at home. The daily 
papers asserted, during these few days, that several 
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regiments, designated by him, were held in readi- 
ness for embarkation. It was obvious that, by 
shifting his base to the Suez canal, Sir G. Wolseley 
would require reinforcements, as a percentage of 
his troops had to be withdrawn for the occupation 
of the canal. 

After the swift and successful move we have 
described, an energetic continuance of operations 
might have been expected. But “ nothing new in 
Egypt ” was all that one gathered as day by day 
one looked for news. It did not seem clear to mili- 
tary men why Sir Garnet Wolseley, after the 
seizure of the whole length of the Suez canal had 
been so well planned and carried out, did not sur- 
prise the Egyptians at Tel-el-Kebir by a vigorous 
advance. The English general had surely had time to 
mature his plans since the 11th of July, and as the 
beginning of the campaign was conducted with all 
the prudence and energy for which Sir Garnet had 
already been praised in other wars, it seems the 
more strange that he hesitated to take immediate 
advantage of the first success. There could be no 
difficulty as to numbers, as sufficient troops could 
easily and quickly be put on shore from the canal; 
and, as it was possible to take the position of Tel- 
el-Kebir by assault, the provisioning of so relatively 
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small a force could have been easily managed. 
But however this may be, it is certain that Sir 
Garnet lost much valuable time — full four days — 
and as the proposed point of attack must have been 
well known, opportunity would have been given to 
an opponent of any ability to bring up large rein- 
forcements by railway to Tel-el-Kebir. 

On the 21st of August the British advanced 
guard penetrated a few miles beyond Nefiche along 
the railway and Sweetwater canal, and took Mag- 
far after a skirmish described in the usual way as 
costing the Egyptians a loss of hundreds of dead and 
wounded, while the prescribed two men perished on 
the English side. 

At last, on the 24th of August, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley himself advanced at the head of some 
cavalry and a thousand infantry (equal to one 
German battalion at its war strength), and occupied 
a dam made of fascines which had been made by 
Arabics troops between Magfar and Mahuta* 

On the 25th of August the English general 
intended to attack the enemy’s head-quarters at 
Halenka (not found on the maps), and advanced for 
this purpose with the first division, the cavalry 
brigade under General Drury Lowe, and sixteen 
guns. According to English accounts, a movement 
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of cavalry on the flank and in the rear decided the 
day. The Egyptians fled in disorder, and a large 
camp at the Mahsamah railway station, five Krupp 
guns with ammunition, a number of rifles, and 
seventy-five railway trucks with provisions, fell into 
the hands of the English. The casualties on the 
24th, when the small English force was opposed, it 
is said, to ten thousand men, amounted to six dead 
and twelve wounded, and on the 25th the losses, 
not ascertained on the first telegraphic communica- 
tion, were then described as inconsiderable. The 
Egyptians had sustained great loss. 

General Wolseley added, in his telegraphic de- 
spatch to London on the evening of the 25th, that he 
was encouraged by the events of the day to continue 
the next day on the offensive, and to take the 
important position of the lock at Kassassin. He 
held the enemy to be so demoralized that he hoped 
to meet no opposition before arriving at Zagazig. 

If we only consider actual results, the taking of 
Mahsamah was of the utmost importance. Here 
the Egyptians had dammed the Sweetwater canal, 
and even if the depth of water was sufficient, the 
circumstance that Ismailia was entirely dependent 
for its drinking water on this canal made it dan- 
gerous to leave it in the enemy’s hands. The 
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reports of the English commanding officers gave 
the actual results of these operations, hut were not 
precisely accurate either as to the proportions of 
the forces engaged on both sides, or as to the loss 
in killed and wounded. It seems absolutely impos- 
sible that in fighting against an enemy of ten times 
its strength the English force should only lose six 
killed and twelve wounded ; and as it is now stated 
that the courage of the Egyptian artilleryman was 
highly spoken of by Sir Beauchamp Seymour only 
in order to give the bombardment of Alexandria 
military eclat, it seems all the more necessary to 
consider dispassionately these later statistics. 
Either the strength of the Egyptians was overrated, 
and then the military success would be of less 
account, or the English losses were greater and 
prevented the vigorous prosecution of the attack. 
At the same time, very little belief was likely to be 
felt in Sir Garnet’s statement that he hoped to meet 
no opposition till he reached Zagazig, as all reports 
had hitherto mentioned the strongly fortified posi- 
tion of Tel-el-Kebir as having been reinforced by 
twenty-five thousand men and sixty guns, under the 
command of Easchid Pasha Husin, one of Arabi’s 
best generals. No position at Mahuta or Mahsamah, 
on the other hand, had been heard of until now. 
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Hitherto the Indian troops had taken no part 
in the operations. It was not yet known whether 
they were being assembled at Ismailia or Suez, or 
whether General Wolseley meditated an attack in 
force with all available troops towards Zagazig. He 
might also intend to advance on two different lines 
at the same time, the English to proceed to Cairo 
via Zagazig, while the Indian troops took the desert 
route to the capital. The first of these plans 
seemed the most probable, for, as the whole British 
force amounted to little over the strength of a Ger- 
man division, it would have been a risk, even before 
a contemptible enemy, to separate so small a force, 
especially as a day’s march through an impassable 
desert would divide them. A single despatch inter- 
cepted or a slight failure might cause a catastrophe. 
The report that Indian troops were to be landed at 
Kossir to reach Cairo by Keneh hardly deserves 
consideration, as, even if no resistance was met with, 
such a force could not hope to reach Cairo in time 
to take part in the campaign. 

The Indian division was now landed, and was 
under the orders of General Maepherson. It was 
composed of two brigades of infantry ; the first con- 
sisted of one English and two Indian regiments, the 
second of one English and four Indian regiments 
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(each regiment from seven to eight hundred men 
strong), with four batteries, and two regiments of 
Indian cavalry. In all, the division numbered 
about nine thousand men. 

The military possession of the canal was well 
secured by the English, and gunboats acted as 
patrols, while supplies of provisions and ammuni- 
tion were furnished by means of a service of boats 
on the Sweet-water canal. A number of railway 
and other vehicles had been taken on the 20th of 
August, but although the railways from Suez, Port 
Said, Ismailia, and Mahsamak had been restored 
to working order, locomotives were still wanting. 

The Suez canal, after the first few days, was 
again opened for traffic, the only difference being 
that merchant vessels might be delayed and incon- 
venienced by the great number of transports and 
men-of-war. M. de Lesseps, after an interview 
with the English commanding authority, had wisely 
accommodated himself to circumstances. The 
Canal Company had then sent their pilots on board 
some of the stranded steamships, the English had 
promised in future to pay the regular toll for all their 
War vessels, and M. de Lesseps was willing, as soon 
as this modus vivendi had been arranged, to return 
to Europe with his son. This was perhaps the best 
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thing he could do, for Arabi seemed to have the 
idea — not an unnatural one for an Oriental — that 
the Frenchman had deceived him, and had sold the 
canal to the English ; and Arabi is said to have put 
a price on his head. 

Before Alexandria during this interval very little 
had occurred. In making one of their so-called 
reconnaissances, the English suffered an unpleasant 
reverse; from their oivn accounts the armoured 
train had to move off, for it was nearly blown up, 
and Sir Evelyn Wood, with his “ young troops 
who had not yet been under fire,” also retreated. 
Even if such a defeat did not really affect the 
result of the war, it explained the increase of 
initiative on the part of the Egyptians. Numbers 
of Bedouins advanced from Meks, as well as from 
Bamleh, to attack the English lines, and continual 
movement was going on in the camp at Kafr-Dowar. 
Tents were struck and pitched again nearer the 
English camp, the earthworks were strengthened, 
and heavy guns posted in range of the English fire 
with a sort of ostentation. It is not improbable 
that this increased appearance of activity was 
intended to mask the transportation of troops to 
other places within the seat of war. This would 
have been a justifiable ruse de guerre, and was 
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mentioned as likely by English reports. It was 
therefore very extraordinary that General Hamley 
let so much valuable time pass without at least 
making an attempt to ascertain whether he was 
still holding a considerable number of Egyptians 
at bay before Alexandria. Arabi was reported to 
have left Kafe-Dowar, and Toulba to be in com- 
mand there; but complete uncertainty prevailed 
about what was going on either in the interior or 
with Arabi’s troops, as only the most contradictory 
reports reached Alexandria. The number of troops 
before Alexandria was not known, but on the other 
hand Aboukir, Eosetta, and Damietta seemed 
continually to be reinforced. Fort Ghemileh, 
which is on the Tamitic Nile mouth, on a 
narrow strip of land, was said to be occupied by 
Arabs who had fled from Port Said, and there was 
some talk of bombarding this point. According 
to Sir Garnet Wolseley’s last despatch, an assem- 
blage of troops at Tel-el-Kebir was not expected, 
while other reports told of earthworks thrown up 
near Heliopolis and Matarijeh, besides those before 
mentioned at Shubra and Kubbah. These works 
were made by a great number of fellahs (thirty-six 
thousand?), and were armed with the heaviest, 
guns from the citadel of Cairo. Arabi’s forces 
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in Cairo were also reinforced by twenty thousand 
fresh troops, mostly negroes, and the railway bridge 
over the Nile at Barrage, below Cairo, was to be 
provided with a tete-cle-pont. In Zagazig and 
Mansura the holy war was preached and all 
disposable troops assembled, Mansura is on the 
same branch of the Nile as Damietta, about eighty 
iniles from Zagazig and seventy from Damietta, 
and might be of importance if Zagazig were 
attacked. Arabi levied taxes and requisitions, and 
the provisional Government had voted a forced 
loan of eighty million piastres. The false prophet 
was advancing from the Soudan, 

On the other hand all these reports were contra- 
dicted, and the English newspapers asserted that 
Mehemet Naadi Pasha, the governor of the Soudan, 
had sent an officer to the English general, who was 
to transmit to the Khedive the assurance that the 
governor and officers and troops under his command 
were quite loyal and would never acknowledge Arabi ; 
that the inhabitants of Upper Egypt were hostile 
to Arabi ; and that the destruction of the railway at 
Bulak Dakrur was the work of Bedouins, who wished 
to cut off his retreat. Budschi Pasha and Zulficar 
Pasha were prisoners in the hands of the English, 
and seven officers of high rank — among whom was 
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Izzy Bey, Arabi’s chief of the staff — with a 
detachment of soldiers, had arrived in the English 
lines, and expressed their loyalty to the Khedive. 
The common soldiers were reported to be in rags and 
in a wretched plight, and to have declared that they 
were compelled by threats to serve Arabi, and that 
there were many more in the same predicament. 
The governor of the citadel at Cairo is also said to 
have expressed his readiness to surrender to the 
English. A schoolmaster who had left Cairo on 
the 14th of August said that torchlight processions 
took place every night, in which Allah was besought 
to send death to every one of the Christian dogs. 

In the opinion of those who knew Egypt and 
its people best, the way to Cairo would be open, if 
the resistance at Tel-el-Kebir and Zagazig were 
overcome. 

It was very difficult, without a better foundation 
than these contradictory reports, to picture to one's 
self in any way the real position of affairs in Egypt ; 
but in any case it seems certain that there really 
v r as a religious movement taking place in the 
Mohammedan world, and attention was called, 
perhaps designedly, to the prediction that the year 
1888 — according to Mohammedan style, 1300 — was 
to witness the general victory of Islam. 
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The Nile, which was still continually rising, 
might possibly play a considerable part in the 
defence of Egypt, although the flooding of the 
country by cutting the artificial dams would have 
done more damage in the end to the inhabitants 
and the country than to the invading army, which 
would have been able to overcome the obstacles 
placed in its way, when the time came to encounter 
them. 

The appointment of commissary-general to the 
British forces at the seat of war is one demanding 
great ability and activity. General Morris, the 
officer selected for this post on the present expe- 
dition, is well known on the Continent as having 
been military attache at Vienna for some time, and 
from his former experience he was perfectly at 
home in Oriental matters. 

The English troops, as enlisted troops always 
do, bring with them a large following, and there- 
fore the question of transport is always a difficult 
one. The government had determined to make 
extensive purchases of mules ; fifteen hundred were 
to come from the south of France, and English 
agents in Turkey and Asia Minor were buying 
up beasts of burden and cattle. It is a curious 
illustration of the real state of feeling between 
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f ' two Powers who were actually negotiating a military 

convention for joint action in Egypt, that at 
( Smyrna seven hundred mules were detained, and 

j at Constantinople drivers were deprived of their 

liberty on the pretext that they were being en- 
listed to serve in the English army. The inci- 
j dent was settled in favour of the English, only after 

energetic remonstrances from the ambassador, who 
insisted on the right of his government to hire 

Arabs for drivers, etc.; but later on the Turkish 

' ■ • ' ' . 

; government again attempted to make difficulties. 

Another incident that might have caused serious 
difficulties was this : an Austrian man-of-war, 

the Nautilus, thinking that Aboukir was in the 

I . 

hands of the English, sent a boat on shore, which, 
with its crew of twelve men, was detained by the 
Egyptians. The Austrian ambassador ordered 
i the Nautilus to lie off Aboukir, and made remon- 

strances, but the boat was only released after a 
delay of some days. 

As no decided step was yet determined on by 
the English, canards of every sort filled the air. 
I A report from a French source went the round 

I of the papers, that the English were actually 

• at Cairo, although the nearest British posts were 

still seventy-three miles away, at Suez. It was 

: 
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also said that Tel-el-Kebir was taken, while it 
was still so far from the British lines that they 
hardly knew whether it was occupied by the enemy 
or not. Among all these reports there might be 
a general, though unacknowledged, feeling that the 
whole military action was wanting in energy and 
initiative. 

The day after the engagement of the 25th of 
August, which put Sir Garnet Wolseley in pos- 
session of Mahsamah, the cavalry pushed forward 
to Kassassin Lock. The general march forward 
announced in the despatch of the evening of the 
25th did not therefore take place. Some difficulties 
as to the English military position may now have 
been cleared away by the fact that the Indian 
division was assembled and ready to advance. 

It appeared that the first division was now in- 
tended to move on Zagazig, but nothing definite 
was known. Although Sir Garnet had said that 
he expected no serious opposition before arriving 
at Zagazig, other reports mentioned Tel-el-Kebir 
as strongly fortified, and likely to be the scene 
of the next serious fighting. As to preparations for 
the offensive, an armoured carriage, armed with a 
40-pounder, was being brought forward, dragged 
by twenty horses ; and an engine and nine car- 
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riages had been brought from Alexandria, ready to 
accompany the above-mentioned armoured carriage 
to the front. 

The Egyptians seem to have taken the offensive 
at Mahuta, a fresh proof that they were not without 
initiative. The English appeared to have gained 
the day on the 24th only by great exertions, and 
Sir Garnet was blamed in some of the English 
papers for having quoted the traditions of England 
as a reason for not retiring. These critics thought 
that a general ought to know the proper moment 
for retreat, which sounds true enough, but the 
gallant officer was undoubtedly in the right. These 
same papers would not have failed to blame him 
if by retreating he had cast a slur on the British 
arms and allowed an enemy to suppose that the 
British lion was not unconquerable. 

The horses of the heavy cavalry were said to be 
out of condition, owing to their recent sea voyage ; 
it seemed doubtful whether they would bear the 
work now required of them under unusual conditions, 
or whether the numbers of unserviceable animals 
would go on increasing. 

The general commanding must also have con- 
sidered the probability that the ranks of his troops 
would be thinned by sickness as well as by losses 
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in the field. Great losses at Mahsamah were 
spoken of, and dysentery and sunstroke were pre- 
valent. It seemed, therefore, more likely that 
operations would he delayed than hastened, and no 
wonder considering the smallness of the force. In 
illustration we may refer to Napoleon’s campaign, 
which was by no means a mere promenade militaire , 
but involved many difficulties and took up con- 
siderable time. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley might be congratulated if, 
under these circumstances, he asked for reinforce- 
ments from home. But if so, it seemed incompre- 
hensible that the Pall Mall Gazette should have 
declared itself authorized to contradict the report 
that such a demand had been made. One could 
not tell whether British pride was wounded by the 
notion of making additions to the forces before so 
contemptible an adversary, or whether the nation 
was ashamed of its inability to add to the number 
of its troops. 

Sultan Pasha and Ferid Pasha came to Ismailia 
with a large following. They were to be attached 
to Sir Garnet Wolseley ’s head-quarters during the 
campaign, as delegates of the Khedive, and Sultan 
Pasha was to undertake the government of Cairo. 
'This last arrangement seemed a little premature ; 
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but be commanded the respect of the country, 
and as the country was reconquered, he would have 
had ability to reorganize it according to the inten- 
tions of the Khedive. 

The following Egyptian officers were on General 
Wolseley’s staff: — Colonels Zohrab and Morice 
Bey, Lieutenant-colonels Thurneisen and Abdal- 
lah Bey, Dulier Bey, and Captain Hussein Bey 
•Ramzy. 

English accounts reported much disaffection 
and insubordination among Arabi’s troops, and 
many officers and men continued to desert to the 
English camp. This was all the news of the Egyp- 
tians that could be obtained. A great want of dis- 
cipline was evident, and the troops were not likely 
to be trustworthy in any important struggle. On the 
other hand, they made frequent attacks, and these 
showed no little determination and initiative. Very 
little was known by either side of the real state of 
affairs on the other. When the British had cut the 
telegraph wires between Constantinople and Cairo, 
Arabi had to rely on the scanty and uncertain 
reports of his spies. 

Though the news of the conclusion of a military 
convention between the British and the Turks was 
expected, or considered to be sooner or later un- 
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avoidable, this did not prevent the former from 
treating their future allies with great coldness* On 
August 27th, when the Calypso steamship, with 
one hundred and fifty Turkish soldiers on board, 
arrived in the inner harbour of Port Said, one of 
the British ironclads at once sent out two armed 
boats to meet her. The Turkish commander de- 
clared that these troops were only intended to gar- 
rison certain places on the Bed Sea, but the armed 
boats kept watch on her the whole night, not allow- 
ing a single Turk to land, and a steam sloop was 
ordered to accompany her through the canal. 

The valley up which the route of the British to 
Zagazig lay (Wadi Jumilat) is a depression in the 
desert, accepted by Egyptologists as having been 
in prehistoric times a branch of the Nile, traversing 
the Timsah and Bitter Lakes to the Bed Sea. Under 
the Pharoahs a canal, by which the river recovered 
communication with the Bed Sea, had been made 
in the ancient bed. The valley itself partakes of 
the nature of the desert. At Ismailia the soil is 
of loose sand ; further west it becomes firmer, and 
here and there stony. On the shores of the canal 
there are traces of an ancient town, and of culti- 
vation, which have long since ceased to exist. At 
Mahuta there is a vast block of granite bearing 
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on one side a representation of King Rameses II. 
enthroned between the divinities Ra and Thuin. 
Ramseh, the railway station, is the site of the 
Biblical town of that name in the land of G-oshen. 
To the west of Tel-el-Kebir are the ruins of the 
ancient Pithom, where the Israelites burnt brick. 
Zagazig is the ancient Bubastis (Pibast in the 
Egytian dialect), the site of a magnificent temple 
of Yenus, who was represented under the form of a 
cat. In this town the great feasts of Lower Egypt 
were anciently held. The whole welfare of this 
strip of land is dependent on the Sweetwater 
canal, which the Turks allowed to fill with sand. 
Since it has been reopened, great tracts of land 
have come under cultivation. The sluices which 
regulate the supply of water in the canal are ob- 
viously of the first importance from a military 
point of view. 

We return, after this digression, to Sir G. 
Wolseley and his troops. It appears that the 
military operations, planned with such exact calcu- 
lation and begun so auspiciously, had come to a 
standstill, and for what cause ? The difficulty of 
procuring supplies might account in a great mea- 
sure for the cessation of operations; but a more 
important reason perhaps was, that an adversary 
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despised heretofore by the pride of the British had 
shown himself in quite another light. / 

On the 28th of August the British advanced 
guard at Kassassin, under General Graham, was 
attacked by a superior force — some say eight bat- 
talions. The British defended themselves bravely, 
as was to be expected, and the arrangements of the 
commander were “made” (according to official 
reports) “with that sang froid for which General 
Graham is renowned.” It Vras, however, only after 
an engagement of several hours and the arrival of 
the heavy cavalry under General Drury Lowe that 
the enemy was repulsed. According to report, 
eleven out of the twelve guns of the Egyptians were 
taken by the cavalry, but, owing to the darkness, 
they could not be discovered later on, and remained 
in the hands of the Egyptians. The English suf- 
fered severely in this engagement. Their loss 
amounted to two hundred killed and wounded. 
We see how little English official reports could be 
relied on by the fact that the Egyptians, notwith- 
standing a hasty flight, found time to recover their 
guns and to mutilate the bodies of several of the 
British dead. The military importance of this 
fresh “ great victory ” must have dwindled greatly 
in the eyes of critics. 
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It is probable that Sir G. Wolseley bad under- 
rated bis enemy. We have already pointed to 
indications of determination and initiative on the 
part of tbe Egyptians. This renewed attack, said 
to have been carried out under the superintendence 
of Arabi, though not under his personal command, 
seems to have opened the eyes of the British. The 
press at home, as might be expected, made violent 
attacks upon the general. He in the mean time 
had taken the necessary measures to strengthen 
himself as much as possible on his principal line 
of operations. 

The Indian division, under General Macpherson, 
about nine thousand strong, was collected in and 
around Ismailia. All reports agreed as to the war- 
like qualities of their cavalry, which had given 
proofs of its trustworthiness at Mahsamah and 
Kassassin. 

The 8rd Brigade (Scotch regiments), under 
General Hamley, was moved by sea from Alexandria 
to Ismailia on the 28th. Sir G. Wolseley was thus 
enabled to muster for attack a collective force of 
twenty battalions, twenty squadrons, and some 
fourteen batteries — say sixteen thousand rifles, 
two thousand five hundred sabres, and eighty-four 
guns. From this paper return deductions must be 
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made for detached parties on various services, 
casualties, and sickness. 

The very extended position at Alexandria was 
thus garrisoned with a minimum of troops, which 
could hardly count on being reinforced. Troops 
sent from Malta, Gibraltar, or England would 
take some time to arrive, and any men that came 
would necessarily be required in the field of battle 
before Cairo. 

The chief command in Alexandria was held by 
Sir Evelyn Wood. The original dispositions of the 
brigades now underwent a change. 

We have already pointed out that the whole 
object in disposing the troops for the defence of 
Alexandria was to render a very small force as 
efficient as possible. At the worst the Europeans 
in the town would also have to arm themselves, 
and it had already been apparent that this might 
be necessary, although nothing more had been 
heard of the comite cle vigilance . 

A direct assault on the town walls, as one may 
call the chain of fortifications surrounding Alexan- 
dria, was hardly to be feared, even supposing that 
there were twenty-five thousand troops at Kafr- 
Dowar and Damanhour. But a revolt in the town, 
if it occurred- simultaneously with an attack on the 
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walls from Meks, Kafr-Dowar, and Aboukir, might 
prove a serious danger. Such a revolt was not 
unlikely to occur if a repulse of the English at 
Tel-el-Kebir should encourage and renew Moslem 
fanaticism. 

In the mean time daily skirmishes took place 
both before Alexandria and Ivassassin. The 
Bedouins were so far from being totally demoral- 
ized that they were bold enough to advance on the 
Suez canal, both on the flank and in the rear of the 
enemy. They plundered a boat on the Suez canal 
on the 27th of August, although a regular patrol 
was maintained by means of gunboats on the canal 
and trains on the Suez-Ismailia railway. A similar 
attempt on boats on the Sweetwater canal was 
discovered and prevented. 

The climate and nature of the ground threw 
great difficulties in the way of the English general 
when it became desirable to hold his troops well 
together and to extend his flanks. 

The one line of advance on which he in our 
opinion rightly determined, would narrow itself in 
the sandy ground of the desert literally to a single 
line. Troops could not be detached or moved to 
the right or left from this line, or if such move- 
ments were attempted, they could only be on a very 
small scale. 
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Therefore the manner in which the troops were 
echeloned from Ismailia to Kassassin, a distance of 
about twenty-seven miles, or two days’ march, ren- 
dered it impossible for General Wolseley to make a 
vigorous attack. The several bodies of troops ran 
the risk of partial reverses, and had double the 
fatigue to bear. This was clearly shown in the 
fight at Kassassin, where the cavalry were ordered 
backwards and forwards several times. At last, 
late in the evening, when greatly fatigued, they were 
called on to advance again, and insured the success 
of the British flag by a brilliant attack. 

Strange to say, the head-quarters was still at 
Ismailia, at the extreme end of this very extended 
line, so that all orders and reports had to traverse 
this distance, although in the mean time circum- 
stances might have totally changed at the front. 

Everything now seemed to depend on the stead- 
fastness of the outposts, or, more properly speak- 
ing, of the Avhole line immediately facing the 
enemy. It was essential that the troops forming 
this line should hold their own against all attacks, 
as any real success at this moment gained by the 
Egyptians would have placed the invading army 
in a difficult and dangerous position. 

It can hardly be supposed that the experienced 
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and accomplished General Wolseley was ignorant 
that his position was totally unwarranted from a 
military point of view, and we therefore conclude 
that he underrated the strength of his enemy. 

The disposition of the troops on the line from 
Kassassin to Ismailia was as follows : — At Kas- 
sassin the marines and field artillery, with two 
guns; in Malisamah, the Household Cavalry, the 
4th and 7th Dragoon Guards, the 3rd and 30th 
Bengal Cavalry, and the mounted infantry; in 
Mahuta, the Scots Guards, the Grenadiers, Cold- 
streams, naval brigade, 60th Bifles, and 24th 
company Boyal Engineers ; in Nefiehe, the West 
Kent Eegiment ; in Ismailia, the 7th, 8th, and 
18th company Boyal Engineers. 

On the 29th of August Sir Garnet issued the 
following general order, praising the troops for 
the fight on the preceding day: — “The com- 
mander-in-chief congratulates the troops on the 
successes of Thursday and Friday, which effectually 
secured the Malisamah railway station, sixteen 
miles from Ismailia. The cavalry and artillery 
led by General Lowe in the brilliant engagement 
at Mahsamah deserve particular mention, as they 
took the enemy’s camp, seven guns, arms, ammu- 
nition, and stores of all kinds. The commander- 
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In-chief also praises the courageous and successful 
manner in which Lieutenant Hickman and the 
gunners of the field artillery fought their two guns 
during the whole of Thursday under a heavy cross 
fire of twelve guns. He also mentions the sup- 
port afforded by the marine artillery when the 
field artillery was exhausted. The commander-in- 
chief thanks Admiral Seymour and the naval 
brigade for their services.” The general himself 
was thanked by the Queen for his success. 

In a despatch of September 1 Sir Garnet ex- 
pressed his determination to continue on the 
offensive as soon as the transport service was 
organized. He had been deceived in his expecta- 
tions of being able immediately to use the Sweet- 
water canal and the railway line from Ismailia to 
Zazagig, and carts made very slow progress in the 
desert sand at Ismailia. The restoration of the 
railway and the removal of dams across the canal 
was proceeded with. Particular care was also 
given to the organization of transport on baggage 
animals, and an officer was especially entrusted 
with this work. Many hundred mules had arrived 
from Malta, and locomotives were ready for use 
and could proceed to Kassassin. 

Great results were expected from the establish- 
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ment of an intelligence department under Colonel 
Tulloch. This department was to accompany the 
most advanced troops, with provisions loaded on 
camels, and to keep touch with the enemy, in 
order to give the general direct, full, and accurate 
accounts of every incident. Colonel Tulloch is a 
very smart officer. It was he who swam to shore 
at Alexandria to spike the guns in Fort Meks. 

In consequence of the difficulties which seemed 
to bar further advance, and also because of the 
moral effect of heavy guns on undisciplined troops, 
the arsenal at Woolwich received orders to send 
at once thirty-six siege guns and 1186 artillerymen 
to serve them. These formed a light siege park, 
and comprised ten 40-pounders, ten 25-pounders, 
six 7-pounders, and eight mortars. Besides the 
regular ammunition, one hundred magnesium 
shells were sent. These shells are fitted with time 
fuses, and explode in the air, giving a bright light, 
which serves, like the electric light, for night 
operations. 

As we have so far described the external con- 
ditions of the expeditionary force, we may now 
remark on the sanitary condition of the troops. 
This is described as excellent in the official re- 
ports, but at the same time sources of difficulty 
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were showing themselves — the gaps made by * 
sickness in the ranks of the combatants, and 
the necessary care of the sick and wounded. 
Eamleh was considered very healthy, and the 
summer of 1882 was comparatively cool; but 
many eases of dysentery were caused by eating 
fruit, which w r as very plentiful. The Tamar , 
hospital ship for invalids, was at Eamleh, and the 
sick on board rapidly recovered. The seamen 
also, who were under strict discipline on board the 
ships of the fleet, enjoyed good health. 

At Ismailia the soldiers suffered much from the 
heat of the sun and the unaccustomed work they 
had to perform in the burning sand of the desert, 
as, besides the marching and fighting and tem- 
porary field works, they had to repair railways, 
canals, etc. The water of the Sweetwater canal 
was not only scanty, but had been purposely con- 
taminated by the Egyptians, who threw in dead 
bodies of men and horses, which soon decomposed 
in the great heat. The filters used were not very 
efficacious, and, besides, were not supplied in 
sufficient numbers. At Ismailia a steamer was 
constantly at work condensing water for drinking 
purposes, but it was insufficient both as to quality 
and quantity. The ration of water was about one 
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pint per head per diem for several days, and in 
the great heat that prevailed it was impossible to 
expect the men to obey the order not to fill their 
flasks from the water of the canal. Gases of 
dysentery and sunstroke were numerous, although, 
fortunately, there was no fear of an epidemic. 
The sick were tended in a barrack arranged as a 
hospital; but the want of voluntary nurses w r as 
felt, and was likely to become imperative, as the 
unhealthy month of September was at hand. 

The horses of the English cavalry were almost 
decimated by fatigue and the losses 'at Mah- 
samah and Kassassin. Remounts were expected 
from Cyprus. The horses of the Indian force 
suffered much less, as they were more used to such 
a climate. 

On the 31 st of August a report was circulated 
that Arabi had asked for a truce of eight days to 
begin negotiations for peace, but that only twenty- 
four hours had been granted by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. This report was contradicted next day, 
and it was not likely that the “ Egyptian Napo- 
leon,” as some of the English papers called Arabi, 
should take such a step at such a moment. On 
the contrary, the fortifications at Tel-el-Kebir were 
strengthened daily, and it was reported that 
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earthworks were being thrown up at Kassassin. 
Salahyeh was now mentioned as a chief point of 
resistance. This place lies seventeen miles directly 
north of Kassassin, and communicates with this 
last-named place by a straight road, but to gar- 
rison it would have weakened more important 
positions. 

According to M. Lesseps, the British despatches 
were not to be relied on. The desertions of Egyp- 
tians were denied; on the contrary, they were 
reported to be full of heart and activity, and even 
to have constructed an armoured train in imitation 
of their enemies. Fort Ghemileh, opposite Port 
Said, was said to be strongly fortified, and only 
assailable by heavy guns. From the interior came 
the news that on the 29th of August an assembly 
of notables had met in Cairo and unanimously 
declared Arabi regent of the country. 

The incident of the capture of Mahmoud Fehmi 
Pasha, one of Arabics principal advisers, is re- 
markable. It appears that he left Tel-el-Kebir 
on the 29th to make a reconnaissance by railway 
towards Kassassin, without knowing that this 
place was in the hands of the enemy. When he 
became aware of his mistake the engine-driver 
had taken flight. His attempted incognito was 
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betrayed to the English by a captive officer who 
addressed him by name, and it was seen that 
he was a prisoner of importance. 

Mahmoud Fehmi, after leaving the Military Col- 
lege at Cairo, was Inspector-general of Fortifica- 
tions and minister of Public "Works in Arabi’s 
ministry. He reported that both Kafr-Dowar and 
Tel-el-Kebir were strongly fortified. He appeared to 
be in command at this last place, although nomi- 
nally attached to Eagheb Bey. 

Mahmoud Fehmi is supposed to be the author of 
the false accounts of victory circulated among the 
natives to arouse their fanaticism. He estimated 
the Egyptian losses at Kassassin at two artillerymen 
and twelve Bedouins, but he was not very com- 
municative. The story of his capture seems so 
wonderful as to be almost incredible, but for the 
alleged fact that English gold played a considerable 
part in the transaction, as well as in the subsequent 
events at Tel-el-Kebir and Cairo. This view' is 
strengthened by the fact that Mahmoud Fehmi was 
given up to the Khedive, after he had guaranteed 
the rebel general’s life. Valuable and explicit infor- 
mation as to the National party and army is said 
then to have been given by the prisoner. 

General Wolseley announced on the 1st of Sep- 
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tember his intention of continuing his advance as 
soon as his transport service was organized. By 
transport are to be understood all those arrange- 
ments by which an advanced line of troops is 
supplied with the necessaries of life, ammunition, 
and the means of moving forward. Without naming 
a date for the conclusion of these preparations. 
Sir Garnet added the following characteristic re- 
mark : — “ In a wilderness, such as this portion of 
Egypt, it takes time to organize the line of commu- 
nication.” 

We should like, here, to supplement this official 
declaration by some remarks for the use of our 
readers, in illustration of the nature and extent of 
the difficulties which now confronted the British 
generals. 

It is an invariable rule of warfare that the physi- 
cal and moral requirements which a campaign, to 
be successful, must make on every single man of 
an army, can be met only when the men are suffi- 
ciently and regularly provided for. The British 
soldier, accustomed to abundant provisions at home, 
will naturally suffer from the want of them. The 
Indian troops are not affected to the same extent. 
Sir G. Wolseley had, therefore, to consider the 
wants of the British soldier in his calculations. 
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and he was quite right in giving particular atten- 
tion to the question. Regular requisitioning, as 
practised by the German army on French soil, was 
at his command. 

As, however, notwithstanding the wealth and 
dense population of France at the time in question, 
it was found necessary to fall back on the maga- 
zines whenever a large number of troops remained 
stationary for any considerable time ; so now, in a 
thinly peopled and barren soil, the British general 
was obliged to arrange for the supplies of his 
troops by means of magazines. It is open to doubt 
whether, after the cultivated and fruitful part of 
the Delta had fallen into his hands, a system of 
requisitions would have sufficed, even partially, for 
the requirements of his troops. When a large 
supply of necessaries had been accumulated (as 
they were in this instance) in magazines at the 
starting-point of the campaign, the next question 
would be how to keep the magazines supplied. In 
the present case this involved no difficulty ; but a 
complicated and extensive apparatus was required 
in order to supply the troops. If we estimate the 
force at fifteen thousand, and suppose them to be one 
day’s march in advance of the magazines, this would 
necessitate the conveyance of supplies for that 
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number from day to day for the distance of a day’s 
march. 

So long as there was a railway in working order 
that was easy enough. "We learn from official 
reports that the line from Ismailia to Kassassin was 
in some measure clear, but the traffic was so difficult 
to manage that the distance from Ismailia to Kas- 
sassin (about thirty-eight miles) took an entire day 
to traverse. General Wolseley and his staff on one 
occasion, while making this journey, had to leave 
the train and continue on foot. The Sweetwater 
canal contained so little water that flat-bottomed 
boats of the smallest draught ran aground. Other 
means of communication from the rear had there- 
fore to be arranged. 

A European army of fifty thousand men would re- 
quire 150 conveyances for three days’ supply of bread 
alone. It would be no exaggeration to say that a 
British force of fifteen hundred would require the 
same amount of carriage for its entire supplies of 
all kinds. If in place of each cart we reckon three' 
pack animals, such as mules or camels (invaluable 
in a sandy desert), the number of animals required 
would amount to 450. This estimate would be 
within the actual number required, as so many 
animals break down. So long as such an army is 
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only three days’ inarch from its supplies, this 
number would suffice. On the first day the pro- 
visions are brought to the front ; on the second the 
column with the supplies returns, and goes again 
to the front on the third. It returns again on the 
fourth day, and, after resting during the fifth, 
starts forward again on the sixth. Meanwhile the 
force advances, and when it is three days ahead 
of its magazines supplies do not reach it till the 
third day. A second and a third column have to 
be arranged to keep up the supply so as to reach 
the troops in front in a regular daily succession. 
As many, therefore, as 450 pack animals were 
required merely to convey food to the troops, who 
were only three days’ march from their tents, 
ammunition and other necessaries not being taken 
into consideration. The difficulty of transport then 
increased in proportion to the advance. No relief 
would ensue from pushing the magazines forward, 
as pack-carriage would still be required to keep 
the magazines full until trains or boats could be 
brought into service. 

It must not be supposed that this difficulty was 
as great to Sir G. Wolseley as it sounds on paper. 
So practical an Englishman was sure to find a 
speedy remedy. The success of this branch of the 
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service depended on the skill and activity of General 
Morris, the commissary-general. 

Sir G. Wolseley had repeatedly expressed hopes 
of being able to hire camels from the Bedouins, 
but only a few of these valuable beasts had been 
obtained. There had arrived a large consignment 
of mules from Cyprus, but another consignment 
from Smyrna was detained by the jealousy of the 
Turkish officials. The Indian troops had brought 
with them as many, it is said, as 2500 mules. But 
Indian troops are accustomed to carry a great 
amount of baggage on the march, the want of 
which would interfere with their readiness for 
immediate action. 

The English newspapers commented on these 
deficiencies with their usual freedom. It will sound 
incredible to German officers, accustomed to the 
careful provision of all such matters in their own 
armies, that doctors’ instruments and bandages only 
reached Ismailia on September 1st. It is said that 
some English wounded died miserably in conse- 
quence. In view of such worse than negligence, a 
serious paper, the Statist , advised the government 
to give up their costly but inadequate organization, 
and carry on the war “by contract,” as at least 
a hundred City firms are capable of providing for 
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the whole expedition without serious strain. The 
Times remarked that no war had yet found England 
prepared. 

The campaign appeared to have entailed a large 
measure of personal discomfort. Old and skilled 
newspaper reporters declared, in their private cor- 
respondence, that in no other war in Africa or Asia 
had the fatigues and privations been greater. In 
the last engagement many rifles are said to have 
got out of order. The soldiers in consequence were 
forbidden to oil their firearms, as the fine sand of 
the desert sticks to the grease. 

The correspondent of the Kdlniseke Zeitung at 
Ismailia gives us so graphic a description of the 
British camp that we may insert an extract from it. 
It presents a great contrast to the strict regulations 
of the German army : “ Tents are not needed in 
this climate and under this sky. The troops only 
pitch tents when they remain some considerable 
time in the same place. Otherwise, the men make 
themselves comfortable on the bare ground, where 
the never-failing ants give plenty of trouble. The 
private soldiers vary much more than ours. There 
are among them old and young, weak and strong. 
In general the strong predominate. Many of them 
are splendid men, with muscles like those of the 
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‘ dying gladiator.’ The uniform is the red tunic 
and Indian mud-coloured helmet. The Household 
Cavalry, Rifles, marines (artillery), etc., do not wear 
red tunics. All, however, except the sailors, wear 
the sun helmet, which is of a beautiful shape but 
an ugly colour. They also wear a flannel shirt and 
needlessly warm woollen trousers. The little 
wooden water-bottle that each soldier carries at his 
belt appears very practical, as the water keeps 
cooler than in flasks of tin. The saddlery of the 
cavalry seemed rather shabby; the stirrups were 
rusty, and the unpolished leather looked rough. 
The Life Guards wear red, the Horse Guards blue. 
They have left their cuirasses at home, and they 
are armed with swords and revolvers, carried in a 
leather holster. It seems to me that instead of 
boots they should wear high shoes and cloth 
gaiters. The hussars and dragoons are only to be 
distinguished by their leggings, as they also wear 
red tunics and helmets. The Indian cavalry regi- 
ments look well in their uniforms, which resemble 
those of Cossacks. They carry lances. Their 
pointed shoes are in the style of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. All these men have gipsy faces, with^beauti- 
ful fiery eyes. They move with the catlike softness 
peculiar to all southern Asiatics. These Indians 
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know better than any one else how to forage and 
steal. 

“Among the English officers, especially the 
Guards, there are crowds of lords with £10,000 a 
year and more (!) ; but without knowing it before- 
hand one would not find it out. Lieutenants wear 
a star on the collar,* captains two; majors a 
crown ; lieutenant-colonels a crown and star ; 
colonels two crowns ; generals two swords crossed. 
Staff officers wear a pink scarf instead of a white 
one on their helmets. They have almost unlimited 
liberty as regards uniform when not on duty. If it 
is difficult for the continental European to distin- 
guish between German regiments, it is more so 
when English officers not on duty wear the half- 
military, half-civilian costume. They then appear 
in yellow leather lace boots and gaiters, comfortable 
trousers, fancy coats, broad belts, gigantic revolver 
pockets, scarves, etc. Everything that can be seen 
in London outfitting shops can be noticed here. 
Then consider the military tourists, such as mem- 
bers of Parliament and relatives of distinguished 
officers. These gentlemen, as well as most of the 
officers, are pretty men, with white complexion 
and carefully tended nails. They parade on their 
arrival with their travel-stained clothes, as though 
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they had already gone through a long campaign. 
The officers were fond of dressing in an eccentric 
manner, but they could not compare with the 
military appearance of many of the civilians. 

“As far as I was able to judge, the officers did 
not trouble themselves much about their men. 
When they inspect horses, saddlery, etc., they do 
so in the manner of a merchant inspecting his 
wares. However, every one does his duty accord- 
ing to his own fashion. One effect of the strictness 
of our continental discipline is that it is considered 
sufficient only occasionally to go minutely through 
these prescribed forms, and without accomplishing 
anything very thorough. This is not so much the 
case with the English. Accomplishments of a high 
order are more rare than with ourselves, but, on the 
other hand, the total absence of them is more rare 
also. 

“ There is a regular mania among English offi- 
cers for talking French, though they speak that 
language in the most abominable manner. Even 
when an English officer speaks German fluently, 
and the person to whom he is speaking talks 
English, he cannot resist the temptation to air his 
fragments of French.” 
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After the capture of Alexandria, the British 
spiked the largest of the Egyptian guns, and so 
rendered them useless, and sunk a quantity of 
good powder in the sea — a proceeding condemned 
by several English newspapers, and also in military 
circles. Even if it was necessary to guard against 
a recapture of the forts, spiking the guns might 
have been prepared for, but postponed, to the last 
moment. 

A balloon would have been a desideratum at 
Alexandria, in order to make the much-needed 
reconnaissance of the Egyptian lines. If, as we 
may suppose, it was difficult for the weak garrison 
under Sir E. Wood to undertake a reconnaissance 
in force in order to find out the exact state of 
things, it was hardly consistent to speak, as they 
did, with contempt of a foe who simply forbad the 
English general to make any observation of his 
position. 

Great excitement was caused in Alexandria by 
the reported discovery of a conspiracy on the part 
of the natives to murder such Europeans as re- 
mained in the place, while simultaneously an 
attack was to be made from the outside. Such 
reports were, perhaps, exaggerated ; but no doubt 
there existed a secret understanding between the 
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enemies outside and those within, and the small 
number of Europeans, civil and military, were in 
imminent danger of attack. The Egyptians kept 
pushing their works in the direction of Aboukir, 
nearer to the British lines. The latter had already 
planned the means of flooding the lake Mariht, 
in the direction of Meks, so as to be safe against 
any attack from that quarter. It was at the time 
dry and passable for troops. The consent of the 
Khedive had been obtained, but the operation was 
postponed from the consideration of the length of 
time that would be required for re-draining the 
lake. On the 3rd of September the water of the 
Mahmoudieh canal failed. The failure was at- 
tributed to accident, and it was reported that the 
conduits would shortly be in good order. Still 
there remained the dread of a water famine in 
Alexandria, for the cisterns of the town contained 
only a supply sufficient for a few days. 

At Kassassin, which was occupied by four thou- 
sand infantry, eight hundred cavalry, and twelve 
guns, the reconnaissances continued without in- 
terruption. Perhaps General Drury Lowe had given 
them a more military character, or this might have 
been effected by the Indian cavalry. Anyhow, 
during the first days of September, two reports 
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brought in by the reconnoitring forces came to our 
knowledge. One was to the effect that Tel-el-Kebir 
was surrounded by formidable works; the other, 
that a camp was formed ten miles across the 
desert — whether north or south of the railway, on 
the left or on the right flank of the British, was 
not known. It was not improbable that this re- 
ferred to the occupation of Salahyeh, already re- 
ported. This operation had already taken place, 
and Sir G-. Wolseley had no doubt taken his 
measures accordingly. Would he attack at once, 
or wait for his advance till he had collected a 
force? The first plan would weaken his army, 
the second would entail delay as well ; both would 
occasion much bloodshed. In the double position 
of the Egyptians at Tel-el-Kebir and at Salahyeh 
lay an immense tactical strength. 

The Bedouins continued to disturb the canal. 
To them, too, the mutilation and plundering of the 
dead was attributed. The natives brought no 
produce to market, in spite of repeated invitations 
to do so. The British had wisely transported their 
wounded from Ismailia to Port Said, where a large 
Dutch factory had been purchased and made into 
an hospital. 

The English government had decided, although 
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it was specially denied in the Pall Mall Gazette , to 
send three battalions and reserve men to fill tip the 
loss by casualties in Egypt, This force, number- 
ing five thousand men, was to be sent to occupy 
Alexandria, so as to leave Sir Evelyn Wood and his 
brigade free to take part in the campaign at 
Ismailia. It may be questioned whether it would 
not have been wiser to leave the troops that 
already knew the difficulties of the place at Alexan- 
dria, where they were commanded by a general 
experienced in war, instead of sending young and 
untried troops to occupy such extended lines. 
Valuable time would also have been consumed in 
carrying out the contemplated changes. We can- 
not, however, but approve the determination of the 
English to end the campaign as speedily as possible 
by sending all the troops they could muster. What 
further reinforcements could be made available, it 
was impossible to know. 

Arabi had now plenty of time before him to 
organize an effectual resistance. M. de Lesseps was 
better able than any one to obtain information on 
this subject, and if his account was to be relied on, 
the Egyptian general was well able to oppose success- 
fully the invading army. The fellahin and the Be- 
douins — that is to say, the entire population — were 
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on the side of Arab!, and M. de Lesseps, who professed 
great friendship for him, declared that there was 
no possibility of a truce, but that it would be war 
to the knife against the foreigner. All accounts 
agreed that Arabi’s forces were concentrated in and 
around Tel-el-Kebir, and that he also occupied Sala- 
hyeh. He was well placed in a first-rate position ; 
but whether he was able to turn these advantages 
to good account the future would show. Cairo was 
reported to be in a ferment, though in what way 
disturbances might break out no one could tell. A 
general religious war also seemed imminent. The 
Mohammedans in Tripoli were sending a body of 
horse some thousands strong to the assistance of 
their co-religionists in Egypt, and the numerous 
Mohammedan sectaries of the Snussi, a powerful 
and wide-spreading organization, were preaching a 
religious war. The principal college of this sect, 
where the chief resides, is in the oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon, from whence the fanatical movement origi- 
nated. The German author Bohlfs treats fully of 
the Snussi, in his book of travels, “Bis Kufra” (a 
journey to Ivufra), Even if these signs were no 
more than the threatening of a storm of fanaticism, 
they fully justified the English in suppressing the 
outbreak in Egypt as promptly and decisively as 
possible. 
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On the 5th of September the Times announced 
that the English government were in possession 
of correspondence between the Sultan and Arabi 
Pasha, which proved the existence of a secret 
understanding between them. No amount of in- 
trigue among Orientals need cause surprise, and, 
even if this announcement was not fully cor- 
roborated, still there was ample reason for the 
distrust shown by England of her new allies. 
Although, therefore, the details of the Turkish 
military convention were known, and it was appa- 
rently about to be concluded, reports of the actual 
landing of Turkish troops could not be implicitly 
believed. It would be hard to imagine an alliance 
free from mistrust and reserve between England 
and Turkey ; military and political complications 
would certainly arise, the number and extent of 
which it would be impossible to foresee. If it now 
seemed probable that the hesitation of England to 
conclude the military convention was at an end, 
still it was difficult to explain why the arrival of 
Turkish troops should annoy the English authori- 
ties, who at an earlier period had wished and asked 
for them. The English would ultimately, no doubt, 
bring the war to a victorious conclusion ; but, in the 
mean time, the military position was not a brilliant 
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one, and a reinforcement of from two to three 
thousand Turks, who were hardy and abstemious 
men, and accustomed to the climate, might cer- 
tainly have been of service to the English army. 
It seemed that on the one hand no real reliance 
could be placed on these allies, while on the other 
it was politically impossible to show mistrust, 
or openly to doubt the loyal intentions of the 
Sultan. If such doubts were avowed, it would 
seem more dignified in a great power like England 
to break off all negotiations for the military con- 
vention. No doubt diplomatic manoeuvres would 
have ensured, -wherever necessary, the supremacy 
of the English general, and assuming that the 
Turkish troops would have proved themselves loyal 
allies, we think that our opinion of their value 
will be confirmed by a rapid glance at the military 
situation. 

Arabics forces — or as we must call them, since the 
Sultan’s proclamation, the insurgent forces — were 
estimated at about forty-four thousand regular, and 
thirty thousand irregular troops, besides eighteen 
hundred horsemen and one hundred and fifty guns. 
A correspondent of the Daily Nezvs gives, professedly 
from authentic sources, the following details as to 
the position of the Egyptian troops at the beginning 
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of September. Toulba Pasha was commanding in 
Kafr-Dowar with two regiments of infantry, a total 
of five thousand men; two squadrons of cavalry, 
about four hundred and fifty men ; twenty-four 
Krupp 9-pounders, twelve rocket tubes, twelve 
mountain guns, one 15-centimetre gun, and ten 
thousand Bedouins. In Marifit, under Ali Roubi, 
there were four regiments of infantry, 8200 men ; 
eighteen French guns, and six thousand Bedouins. 
In Rosetta were three regiments with 2400 men. 
At Aboukir, 4800 men, one squadron of regular 
cavalry, twelve Krupp guns, and fifteen thousand 
Bedouins. Abdellal Pasha commanded at Damietta, 
with five thousand negro troops and twelve Krupp 
guns. At or near Tel-el-Kebir were nineteen thou- 
sand regular troops, nine hundred cavalry, forty- 
four Krupp guns, twelve mountain guns, six rocket 
tubes, and eight thousand Bedouins. This division 
was commanded by Ragheb Pasha. Finally at 
Salahyeh, a strong position on the British flank, 
were posted two regiments with a total of five 
thousand men, two Krupp guns, and eight thousand 
Bedouins. Fortified places in other quarters were 
also spoken of, among others the old fort on the 
chain of Mokattem hills east of Cairo. And Osman 
Bey, the governor of the Soudan, w r as said to have 
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renounced his allegiance to the Khedive, and to in- 
tend supporting the insurgents with a force of 
twenty-two thousand veteran soldiers and thirty 
thousand Bedouins from the equatorial provinces. 
This would seem to corroborate M. de Lesseps’ 
assertion that the whole population of Egypt was 
with Arabi, who had been deprived of his title of 
Pasha. 

The value of Bedouins as disciplined troops 
was not very great, and their fidelity was not 
to be counted on. If the English successes 
were decisive, large numbers of these freebooters 
would no doubt join them ; but the English had as 
yet no successes to show, and in consequence the 
Bedouins would sell them neither camels nor provi- 
sions, but incessantly harassed their outposts, and 
continued to attack vessels on the canal. The 
Bedouins also cut the telegraph wires between Suez 
and Ismailia, and the constant alarms as to their 
attacks caused the ordering out and temporary 
waste of valuable forces. They also were bold 
enough to attack outposts, and caused the English 
great inconvenience, not only by actual loss of life, 
but also by impairing ■ the moral and physical 
energy of the soldiers, who were unused to such 
continual and harassing fatigues. 
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This little war, as it must be called when it is 
compared with the wars of history, was now in full 
swing, and increased in importance every day. 
The incidents we have just recounted were like the 
annoyance of repeated pin -pricks, and yet they 
were real sources of injury to the English army; 
indeed, the whole military situation was somewhat 
precarious. 

In both his positions, before Alexandria and Kas- 
sassin, Arabi was numerically superior to the Eng- 
lish, and although the morale of his troops w r otild 
prevent his making a second Plevna, the command 
of railways gave him the great advantage of being 
able to transport troops with rapidity to any desir- 
able point. It was not quite beyond the bounds of 
possibility that while keeping the English occupied 
with large numbers of Bedouins from Tel-el-Kebir 
and Salahyeh, and organizing a simultaneous 
native rising in Alexandria, Arabi might strike a 
successful blow. 

Whether Arabi and his advisers had enter- 
tained this idea, and whether, if so, they had 
troops to carry it out, was not known; but the 
English seemed to fear some such plan — at least, 
the continual assertions and hints in despatches of 
the generals, as -well as in the reports of the news- 
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paper correspondents, pointed in this direction. An 
attack on Tel-el-Kebir was also announced from 
day to day, and increased restrictions and severe 
censorship were exercised over all intelligence sent 
to European newspapers, although, since the cut- 
ting of the telegraph wires between Cairo and Con- 
stantinople, Arabi could hardly receive intelligence 
of the condition of the enemy from a foreign quarter. 

The general commanding-in-chief now issued 
orders to concentrate the troops more to the front, 
a measure sufficiently explained by the necessity 
that would otherwise have arisen of bringing rein- 
forcements from a distance in the event of an attack 
by the Egyptians. Four days’ rations were sent 
with the troops for this advance — a very necessary 
precaution, considering that the transport was still 
defective, although it was officially announced that 
the railway was in working order. This provision- 
ing of the troops may also have given rise to the 
report that the army was about to take the offen- 
sive, although it was impossible seriously to expect 
such an event, considering that reconnaissances 
daily brought to light fresh obstacles. Tel-el-Kebir, 
which had been reconnoitred to within a mile, was 
reported very strong, and it was ascertained that a 
numerous force was stationed at Salahyeh. 
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Beconnaissances from Ismailia eastwards, which 
were also made by order of General Wolseley, found 
no enemy, and it might be concluded that the four 
thousand , Bedouins supposed to inhabit the Sinaitic 
peninsula would give no more trouble now than they 
’did to Napoleon on his march from Egypt to 
Palestine. 

Before the contemplated concentration of troops 
at the front could be carried out, the English were 
again attacked by Arabi on the 9th of September, a 
few skirmishes having taken place on the preceding 
days. 

The attack on the English front from Tel-el-Kebir 
was made, according to English accounts, by a 
force of twenty thousand infantry, two thousand 
cavalry, sixty-two guns, and three thousand 
Bedouins, and was commanded by Arabi in person. 
A well-planned flank attack was ordered to be made 
from Salahyeh at the same time. 

The English forces were so little prepared for the 
attack that General Willis refused to credit the first 
reports of the event, and was only convinced of the 
gravity of the situation when the shells of the enemy 
fell into the camp. The Egyptians appear to have 
been fully aware of the smallness of the force in the 
camp at Kassassin, and they very nearly overthrew 
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the English ; but the bravery of the cavalry under 
General Drury Lowe decided the day in favour of 
the English. On this occasion there was no men- 
tion in the official reports of the irregular flight of 
the Egyptians ; on the contrary, it was said that 
they retreated in good order, and the official tele- 
grams, while trying to disparage the Egyptians by 
saying that the fire of Arabi’s guns was ineffectual 
at five thousand yards, only prove that the English 
did not venture to pursue them to closer quarters. 
The English claimed to have taken four guns, and 
reckoned their loss at one hundred dead and 
wounded, while they estimated the loss of their 
enemy at two hundred and fifty. This affair could 
hardly be called an absolute and undoubted victory. ' 

Sir Garnet Wolseley had repeatedly mentioned 
the health of the troops as favourable, but we learn 
from his despatches that the palace of the Khedive 
at Ismailia had been converted into a hospital, and 
that sick and wounded were also being taken on 
board the ships. The increased provision for the 
sick showed the need there was of more hospital 
accommodation, and there is no doubt that cases of 
dysentery, sunstroke, sun-fever, and ophthalmia 
were very numerous. By the 9th of September, the 
enormous number of eight hundred sick and two 
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hundred wounded had been received in the hospitals, 
and about thirty cases -were daily added to this 
number. Many superior officers suffered from 
sunstroke, and Sir Garnet himself lay ill of dysen- 
tery for some days at Ismailia. The gaps in the 
ranks from illness were therefore sufficient to 
cause an urgent need of reinforcements. The 
ambulances, even if they were ready, were not 
to be sent to the front, so . that the provision of 
first help to the sick and wounded left much to be 
desired. The nursing seemed well and sufficiently 
done, but the deprivation of green food could not be 
wholesome, and the difficulty about drinking water 
still continued. The Egyptians had again dammed 
the Sweetwater canal, and had flooded the country 
lying to the south of it in order to place another 
obstacle in the way of the English advance. 

The European horses had now recovered from 
the sea-journey and were acclimatized, and although 
the long inaction in the British camp might have 
somewhat impaired the discipline of the troops, they 
now appeared quite ready to commence operations. 
In fact, the delays appeared to have been caused 
quite as much by the imperfect preparations as by 
the insufficient number of troops. Many things 
were wanting, although no expense was spared. For 
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example, ten thousand mules were ordered to be 
purchased wherever they could be obtained (ten 
thousand seems an enormous number of transport 
animals for about twenty thousand men), and the 
wages paid at Ismailia for working on the railway, 
etc., was seven shillings a day. The cost of this 
expedition will at some future time be very interest- 
ing to outsiders. It was probable that after the 
arrival of the siege train and the detachment of five 
thousand men from England (which the English 
newspapers endeavoured to avoid characterizing 
as necessary reinforcements), Sir Garnet Wolseley 
would take the offensive, unless in the mean time 
circumstances should have altered. This reinforce- 
ment was to be composed of three battalions : one 
from each of the Kent, Dorsetshire, and Eoyal 
Dublin Eusileer regiments, with a thousand reserve 
men, a balloon corps of Eoyal Engineers, with 
appliances for photography and signalling. 

The state of feeling in Alexandria was not to be 
mistaken. On the 7th of August the populace had 
attacked the police, and had cut down the body of 
Attia Hassan, the murderer of two Englishmen, 
from the gallows, in order, it was said, to embalm 
the body and honour the criminal as a saint. The 
execution had passed off quietly enough, with only a 
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few muttered threats of vengeance from the crowd* 
The Greek consular agent, Antonopulos, who was- 
suspected of having taken part in a plot against 
the English, was sent to Greece, and other European 
suspects were warned to leave the country. The 
European comite de vigilance had very judiciously 
dissolved. If England had seen fit to associate 
resident Europeans in the work of keeping order, 
no doubt all would have worked well together for 
the protection of life and property. Perhaps some 
such arrangement might still be made. Dr. 
Mackie, physician to the consulate, endeavoured 
to establish, by voluntary subscriptions, an ambu- 
lance system for Egyptian soldiers. This appeal 
was quite independent of politics, and was dictated 
by humanity alone. We do not know if any suc- 
cess attended these benevolent efforts, and the 
events of the war were now so engrossing as to 
absorb all public interest. 
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FROM THE 13TH TO THE 15TH OF 
SEPTEMBER. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley might, in our opinion, have 
found additional motives for prudence in the events 
of the 9th of September. Nevertheless, the report 
that the English were to advance in force was now 
really about to be verified. On the 12th of Sep- 
tember Sir Garnet communicated to the other 
generals on the spot his dispositions for the attack, 
and gave his orders for it ; and on the following 
day the telegraph carried the news of a really de- 
cisive victory. General Wolseley had staked every- 
thing on one stroke, and the fortune of war had 
favoured him. 

The earthworks of Tel-el-Kebir, on which num- 
bers of fellahin had worked for weeks, extended 
across the railway and canal, before the English 
advance, and were about 6600 yards in length, 
extending into the desert as far as El Karim. The 
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inundation south of the position does not, however, 
seem to have been carried out. 

Sir Garnet reported his victory in a telegram 
to London, dated the 13th of September. It is 
worded as follows : — 

“ Struck camp at Kassassin Lock yesterday 
evening. Afterwards bivouacked on the high 
ridge above camp till 1,30 this morning. Then 
advanced upon the very extensive and very 
strongly fortified position held by Arabi with 
twenty thousand regulars, of which two thousand 
five hundred were cavalry, with seventy guns, and 
six thousand Bedouins and irregulars. My force 
w r as about eleven thousand bayonets, two thousand 
sabres, and sixty guns. 

“ To have attacked so strong a position by day- 
light, with the troops I could place in line, would 
have entailed very great loss. I resolved, there- 
fore, to attack before daybreak, doing the six miles 
that intervened between my camp and the enemy’s 
position in the dark. 

“ The cavalry and two batteries horse artillery 
on my right had orders to sweep round enemy’s 
line at daylight ; on the left, cavalry, first division, 
second brigade, under General Graham, leading, 
supported by Guards, under Duke of Connaught. 
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“ On their left seven batteries of artillery, forty- 
two guns in line, with supporting brigade. Then 
the second division Highland brigade leading ; 
Indian contingent south of canal, with naval bri- 
gade on railway in intervals. 

“ Great emulation evinced by regiments to be 
first in the enemy’s works. All went at them 
straight. The Eoyal Irish Eegiment particularly 
distinguished itself by its dash and the manner in 
which it closed with the enemy. 

“All his works and camp now in our posses- 
sion. 

“ I do not yet know how many guns have been 
captured, but it is a considerable number. Several 
trains captured. Immense quantities of supplies 
and stores. 

“ Enemy ran away in thousands, throwing away 
their arms when overtaken by our cavalry. Their 
loss is very great. General Willis is very slightly 
wounded. 

“ Cavalry now on the march to Belbeis ; Indian 
contingent on its way to Zagazig, and will be fol- 
lowed this evening by Highland brigade. 

“Arabi escaped on horseback in direction of 
Zagazig. Bashed Pasha wounded in foot and Ali 
Pasha Pehmi in arm in attack last Saturday. 
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“ Canal has been cut in some places. Kailway 
intact.” 

The correspondent of the Standard , Captain 
Cameron, gives the following account of the achieve- 
ments of his fellow-countrymen : — 

“The most complete success has attended our 
attack upon the enemy’s position, and not only has 
Tel-el-Kebir fallen into our hands, but the Egyptian 
army has ceased to exist. 

“When I despatched my telegram yesterday 
evening the troops were all at work striking and 
rolling up tents, packing baggage, and carrying 
everything to the side of the railway. That duty 
finished, they fell in. 

“ The first move was a short one, being only to 
the sand hills above the camp. There arms were 
piled, and the men lay down on the sand, or sat 
and chatted quietly over the coming fight. At one 
o’clock the word was passed round, and they again 
fell in. 

“ Never did a body of fourteen thousand men get 
under arms more quietly ; the very orders appeared 
to be given in lowered tones, and almost noiselessly 
the dark columns moved off, their footfalls being 
deadened by the sand. 

“The silence, broken only by the occasional clash 
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of steel, the certainty that the great struggle would 
•commence with the dawn, and the expectation that 
at any moment we might he challenged by the 
Bedouin horsemen far out in the plain in front of 
the enemy, all combined to make it an impressive 
march, and one which none who shared in it will 
ever forget. 

“ There were frequent halts to enable the regi- 
ments to maintain touch, and to allow the transport 
waggons, whose wheels crunched over the sandy 
plains with a noise which to oiu' ears seemed 
strangely loud, to keep up with us. 

“ On our right was Graham’s brigade, which has 
already done good service by twice repelling the 
assaults of the enemy upon this camp. Next to 
them came the Guards’ brigade, which was, when 
the action began, to act in support of that of 
Graham. Between these and the canal moved the 
forty-two guns of the Boyal artillery, under General 
Goodenough. On the railway itself the naval 
brigade advanced with the 40-pounder on a truck. 

“ South of the canal the Highland brigade led 
the advance, followed by the Indian troops in 
support. The cavalry and horse artillery had 
started due north to make a long detour, and to 
come down upon the enemy’s line of retreat. 
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“ By early dawn the troops had arrived within a 
thousand yards of the enemy’s lines, and halted 
there for a short time to enable the fighting line to* 
be formed, and other preparations to be made, 

“ A perfect silence still reigned over the plain, 
and it was difficult to credit the fact that some 
fourteen thousand men lay in a semicircle round 
the enemy’s lines, ready to dash forward at a signal 
at the low sand heaps in front, behind which twice 
as many men slumbered, unsuspicious of their 
presence, 

“ As is usual in a movement carried out in the 
darkness, many detached parties altogether lost 
their way. I was with the mounted police, and for 
a while we completely lost the rest of the force, and 
moved hither and thither all night, until just at 
daybreak we nearly stumbled into the enemy’s 
lines. 

“The attack began on our left, and nothing 
could be imagined finer than the advance of the 
Highland brigade. The 74th were next to the 
canal ; next to them were the Cameronians ; the 
Gordon Highlanders continued the line, with the 
Black Watch upon their flank. The 46th and the 
60tli formed the second line. 

“ Swiftly and silently the Highlanders mpyed 
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forward to the attack. No word was spoken, no 
shot fired until within three hundred yards of the 
enemy’s earthworks, nor up to that time did a 
sound in the Egyptian lines betoken that they were 
aware of the presence of their assailants. 

“ Then suddenly a terrific fire flashed along the 
line of sand heaps, and a storm of bullets whizzed 
oyer the heads of the advancing troops. 

“A wild cheer broke from the Highlanders in 
response, the pipes struck shrilly up, bayonets were 
fixed, and at the double this splendid body of men 
dashed forward. 

“ The first line of entrenchments was carried, the 
enemy offering scarce any resistance; but from 
another line of entrenchments behind, which in the 
still dim light could be scarcely seen, a burst of 
musketry broke out. 

“Fora few minutes the Highlanders poured in 
a heavy fire in exchange ; but it was probably as 
innocuous as that of the unseen enemy, whose bul- 
lets whistled harmlessly overhead. The delay in 
the advance was but a short one. Soon the order 
was given, and the brigade again went rapidly 
forward. Soon a portion of the force had passed 
between the enemy’s redoubts and opened a flank- 
ing fire upon him. 
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“ This was too much for the Egyptians, who at 
once took to their heels and fairly ran, suffering, 
as the crowded masses rushed across the open, 
very heavily from our fire, being literally mown 
down by hundreds. 

“ Meanwhile, the fighting had begun upon the 
other flank. The horse artillery shelled the enemy’s 
extreme left. Here the Egyptians seemed more 
prepared than they had been on their right, and 
for a time kept up a steady fire. The 18th Eoyal 
Irish were sent to turn the enemy’s left, under the 
guidance of Major Hart, who accompanied them as 
staff officer, and, at the word, dashed at the 
trenches, and carried them at the bayonet’s point, 
so turning the flank of the defenders of the 
position. . 

“Next to the 18th came the 87th, and next to 
them the 84th, the Guards being close up behind 
in support. These regiments advanced by regular 
rushes. For a short time the enemy clung to his 
line of entrenchments ; but his fire was singularly 
ineffective, and our troops got fairly into the 
trenches in front of them. Then the enemy fought 
stoutly for a few moments, and the combat was 
hand to hand. Major Hart shot one man as he 
was trying to wrest his revolver from his hand, and 
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this even after the trench had been turned by our 
advance on their flank. Then, as our troops 
poured in, the Egyptians fled as rapidly as those 
upon the other side of the canal had done before 
the Highlanders. 

“ The fight was now practically over, the only 
further danger arising from the bullets of our own 
troops, who were firing in all directions upon the 
flying enemy, as with loud cheers our whole line 
advanced in pursuit. 

“ The Egyptians did not preserve the slightest' 
semblance of order, but fled in a confused rabble at 
the top of their speed. 

“ As we descended the hill leading down to Tel- 
el-Kebir station we captured the standing camp, 
with immense stores of forage and provisions. 

“ At the station were two trains, which were 
filled with fugitives, and these managed to get 
away before our troops came up. Another engine, 
however, on the point of starting, was blown up by 
one of our shells. 

“ The victorious line of troops advanced cheering 
across the enemy’s camp, and halted at the station, 
where Sir Garnet Wolseley soon after arrived. 

“ Immediately afterwards General Drury Lowe, 
with his staff rode up, having cut across the line of 
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retreat of the flying enemy. A good many of them 
had been killed by our rifle and artillery fire, but 
immense numbers, throwing their arms away, 
delivered themselves up as prisoners* 

“ How many of these have been taken I cannot 
at present say, but certainly far more than we 
shall be able to dispose of. 

“ On the bridge of the canal the general dictated 
his orders to General Macpherson and General 
Lowe. 

“ The former was ordered to move at once with 
the Indian brigade on Zagazig, the latter to con- 
tinue the work of the total dispersion of the 
enemy, 

“As I write, the troops are cheering their 
brigadiers, Alison and Graham, who rode into the 
trenches at their head. 

“The Highlanders and Guards are making 
themselves comfortable in the abandoned Egyptian 
tents, and are preparing to snatch a few hours’ 
repose. 

“Our casualties are at present unknown, but 
are not heavy. Those of the enemy are very large 
indeed. 

“In the course of a brief ride I counted three 
hundred Egyptian dead.” 
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From these and other sources we are able to 
represent to ourselves, as nearly as possible, that 
the battle took place in the following manner. 
The troops that Sir Garnet destined for the attack 
consisted of 12,227 men ; 2785 cavalry, 60 guns, 
214 marines, with six gatling guns. A regiment of 
infantry, and one of cavalry, with several guns, 
were left to defend the camp at Kassassin ; or were 
perhaps chiefly intended to serve as reserves in 
ease of need. 

The general ordered the troops to advance early 
in the morning, so as to traverse the distance of 
six miles that lay between them and the enemy in 
the cool of the morning ; and in order to take the 
Egyptians by surprise. This succeeded perfectly. 
The outposts of the enemy seem to have been 
negligent, as those of the English had been on a 
former occasion. The English, it is said, marched 
without loading their rifles, by order of the com- 
mander-in-chief, and were able to take the first 
line of defence in their first charge. But as soon 
as the Egyptians recovered from the first surprise, 
they began exchanging a brisk fire from their main 
position, which did great execution, although they 
fired too high. The English fought with their 
traditional bravery. The officers placed them- 
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selves at the head of their men, and led them 
with loud hurrahs from trench to trench. General 
Graham’s brigade, and that of the Duke of Con- 
naught, fought north of the railway, against the 
left wing of the enemy; while the Indian troops 
and General Alison’s brigade -were to attack south 
of the railway. The troops were all apparently 
meant to attack in front, but the brigades were so 
placed one behind another, that Graham’s and 
Alison’s were first to attack, while the Guard’s and 
Macpherson’s followed them as supports. 

The cavalry and horse artillery under General 
Drury Lowe (who in most of the previous en- 
counters had done so much to decide the day 
favourably) were to attack the enemy’s left wing, 
and the general again developed as much skill as 
bravery. The latter quality was not uncalled for, 
as the Egyptians for some time fought hand to 
hand. The English troops used their bayonets, 
and the Scots reversed their rifles and fought with 
the butts; while the English artillery made great 
havoc among the Egyptian reserves. Within an 
hour after the first charge, many of the defences 
were in the hands of the English. Further in the 
rear Arabi tried to rally his retreating forces for 
one more effort ; but one after another the earth- 
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works were taken in a series of bold rushes, and 
finally the appearance of the cavalry on the flank 
was the signal for a general disorderly flight. By 
mid-day the battle was decided. The rout was 
made more complete by the fire of the artillery, which 
had come up in time and played upon the flying 
masses of Egyptians. Their total loss is said to 
have amounted to two thousand killed and wounded, 
and an equal number were taken prisoners. That 
there was hard fighting at least in some parts of 
the field, is proved by the duration of the battle, 
which lasted several hours, as well as by the losses 
of the English. These losses amounted to eighty- 
four killed, of whom nine were officers, and 342 
wounded, among whom twenty-two were officers. 
The Egyptians suffered great loss of material. The 
whole of their guns and military stores, several 
trains of ammunition and much rolling stock fell 
into the hand of the victorious army. 

This was a decisive victory, and the war was in 
consequence practically at an end. The way to 
Cairo was open to the English ; and once there, the 
occupation, and subsequent pacification and re- 
organization of the country would be comparatively 
an easy task. 

Even supposing that the first reports overrated 
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the importance of this victory, yet there is no doubt 
that the capture of Tel-el-Kebir placed the English 
in a totally different and improved position. Tel- 
el-Kebir, and the station at Kishlak, with the 
.drawbridge over the Sweetwater canal are on the 
fertile Delta, and the English had therefore found 
space to concentrate their position. They could 
also have reversed the line of earthworks at Tel- 
el-Kebir, and so have made themselves quite secure 
against attack. 

, It is true enough that the strip of land thus 
taken would not suffice to find provision for the 
troops. But as most of their stores were carried 
with them, this was no drawback. A variety of 
fruits and vegetables were now to be had, and the 
change from the hot, dry sand of the desert acted 
beneficially on the health of the men. A few miles 
to the west of Tel-el-Kebir, the Ismailia canal from 
Cairo flows by the side of the Sweetwater canal j 
but still the dearth of water in the British camp 
was so serious that some reports ascribed to this 
cause the actual decision to attack on the 18 th. 
It must be assumed, however, that the Ismailia 
canal would have remained intact, even should the 
Egyptians in their retreat from Zagazig, have cut 
the Sweetwater canal proper in several places. At 
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any rate the water of both arms of the canal would 
not have been spoiled by throwing in corpses and 
carrion as was the case before the capture of 
Iiassassin, 

Two roads lay open to the advance of the 
British. One follows the Ismailia canal along the 
edge of the desert, through Belbeis, El-Menais, 
and Siryacus to Cairo — a distance of some fifty 
miles, or four short days’ march. The second 
follows the railway line to Zagazig for about ten 
miles, from which station a branch line leads to 
Benhar, and at Kalyoub again joins the line coming 
from Shilbin, and both lines run on to Cairo. The 
distance from Zagazig to Cairo is nearly the same 
on each line, and amounts to about forty-seven 
miles. The whole distance from Tel-el-Kebir to 
Cairo by this route is about sixty-two miles, or five 
days’ march. But whether the route via Belbeis, 
is practicable for a large force is doubtful. To 
follow the railway line, at least with the largest 
body of troops, would be most in accordance with 
European tactics of war, as reinforcement and 
communication with the rear would thus be rendered 
more easy. 

It is needless here to point to the unfortunate 
effects that a resolute stand on the part of the 
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Egyptians at Tel-el-Kebir could and would have 
had on the small British force ; the fact remains 
that the tactics of the English general were sharply 
criticised at home. The Times reproduced the 
utterances of an officer of high rank in Alexandria, 
disapproving the transfer of the basis of operations 
from that place to Ismailia. Did the general wish 
effectually to silence all such voices? Had he 
heard from deserters or other sources how weak 
the troops were behind their fortifications? Did 
the ill health of his troops or the dearth of 
water compel him to action ? Had English gold 
smoothed the way to success, or did he think it safe 
to risk something when opposed to an army of 
Orientals ? Who could give a final answer to such 
queries ? The fact remains, that Sir Garnet did 
risk something that he would never have ventured 
to risk under normal conditions, and that he has 
succeeded. His success is the justification of his 
means. 

The first reports of the battle gave no details 
of the condition of Arabi, who had fled from the 
field, nor of his troops, nor were probable con- 
jectures to be made. Fortifications on a large 
scale at Zagazig and, again, at Cairo had been men- 
tioned as possible rallying points ; but if no better 
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stand were made In them than at Tel-el-Kebir, 
earthworks could not check the advance of the- 
British, and could hardly delay it. 

All such conjectures were set at rest by the news 
of the following days. General Wolseley seems* 
from the circumstances of the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, 
to have perceived signs of such a disorganization 
as enabled him to finish the campaign at once* 
acting, as it now appears, on plans preconceived 
and full of energy, and which caused no small 
astonishment to outsiders. The cavalry under 
General Drury Lowe, which had on the 13th pressed 
along the edge of the desert as far as Belbeis* 
reached Cairo on the day following and occupied it 
without resistance. This movement gave an effec- 
tive proof of their inarching powers, for the distance 
from Belbeis to Cairo is over thirty miles. It may 
be taken as a striking illustration of the discourage- 
ment prevailing in Cairo, that a British general 
at the head of scarcely fifteen hundred men (the 
13th Bengal Lancers, the 4th and 7th Dragoon 
Guards, and one battery of horse artillery) could, 
without hesitation, take possession of a large town 
containing more than twenty-seven thousand fana- 
tics, and of the citadel garrisoned by ten thousand 
men. It might be indeed assumed that the British, 
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heretofore lax in their conduct of the war, had 
become suddenly possessed by a spirit of activity 
which was almost reckless of consequences. “ When 
once the Oriental has been put to flight, he must 
not be allowed to rest.” This expression was put 
into the mouth either of General Graham or of 
General Havelock, the military authority of the 
Times . The last-named officer had sharply criti- 
cised the carelessness of the advanced posts of the 
British. According to the maxim now quoted 
General Wolseley acted, and with the most brilliant 
success. 

, By the evening of September the 13th, General 
Macpherson had entered Zagazig, fifteen to twenty 
miles beyond Tel-el-Kebir, by a forced march, and 
had taken possession of five railway trains with 
their locomotives. The entrance on the Delta after 
the scarcity and fatigue of the desert region, seems 
to have refreshed the ranks and given fresh life 
and activity to every man of the British force. No 
sooner had the Highland brigade under General 
■Graham reached Zagazig, than Sir Garnet led the 
Indian troops in person as far as Benha, the second 
important railway junction, a point where he could 
cross the Nile. He occupied this place, twenty 
miles beyond Zagazig, early on the 15th. In the 
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course of this same clay he pushed on fo Cairo 
with a portion of his infantry, by the railway 
that was still uninjured. He was received with 
open arms, amidst the acclamations of the popu- 
lace ; and was amply justified in telegraphing to 
London, “ The war is over; send no more troops 
to Egypt.” 

Even if something must be discounted from this 
confident jubilation, yet the fact remains that Arabi 
surrendered unconditionally with ten thousand men 
to Sir D. Lowe, and the native population was quite 
peaceful on the arrival of the English. Their 
mastery was complete. 

The Egyptian leader, indeed, seemed not entirely 
without hope after his defeat at Tel-el-Kebir. He 
ordered his troops to move from Salahyeh to 
Damietta, whither it is probable that most of the 
fugitives had retired. He ordered the dams to be 
cut so as to lay the Delta under water, and cer- 
tainly intended to defend the capital. There, how- 
ever, he was met by an unexpected change of 
public opinion. The battle of Tel-el-Kebir had 
been reported by Arabi in Cairo as a victory for 
the Egyptian arms (according to his invariable 
practice), and the populace awaited their leader 
with the head of Admiral Seymour, who was uni- 
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versally considered to be the British commander- 
in-chief. When Arabi reached the city alone and 
a fugitive, all classes turned against him. Fortu- 
nately, his orders to cut the dams were not carried 
out, and at Cairo he found that resistance was 
useless. Toulba Pasha, the commander at Kafr- 
Dowar, was also in Cairo on the 14th, and he and 
Arabi gave up their swords to Sir D. Lowe. 

These rapid and complete military successes 
quite changed the aspect of affairs for the English 
at Alexandria. Previous to the battle of Tel-el-Kebir 
their position had seemed rather precarious. The 
Bedouins had undertaken an attack on Fort Meks, 
and had actually taken up a strong position in 
some of the houses of the place ; and, as has been 
stated already, preliminary steps had been taken 
for cutting the sea embankment and flooding Lake 
Mariut, should that extreme measure become neces- 
sary. The soldier cannot hesitate when force or 
necessity compels him to act with entire disregard 
of every consideration that is in his way ; but the 
flooding of Lake Mariut was not likely to fulfil 
the object in view, as the water would probably 
have taken five months to attain a depth of eight 
feet. It would, therefore, have been not only an 
useless but even a barbarous measure. But as 
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the British had Inundated the lake in 1801, and 
In doing so destroyed hundreds of flourishing 
villages, so on the 18th or 14th of September, 
1882, the cutting at Meks was begun. It is said 
that the water attained a depth of three and a 
half feet in twenty-four hours, which sounds im- 
probable, but the water of the Mahmoudieh canal, 
though it increased in volume, tasted salt in con- 
sequence of the addition of sea water. This may 
have been the immediate reason which decided 
the English to close the cutting, as soon as the 
Egyptians in surrendering gave up the canal. 
Eight hundred men were employed in removing 
the dams. The canal at once yielded a copious 
supply of water, which soon lost its salt taste. 

The Bedouins were another plague with which 
the British could now deal effectually. They had 
appeared in force at Xsmailia and at Tel-el-Kebir, 
and had to be fired upon before they could be 
driven from the latter place. 

A few days before the occupation of Cairo, Sir G. 
Wolseley issued the following general order : — 

“ The General Commanding-in-Chief congratu- 
lates the army upon the brilliant success which has 
crowned its efforts in the campaign terminated on 
the 14th instant by the surrender of the citadel of 
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Cairo, and of Arabi Pasha, the chief rebel against 
the authority of his Highness the Khedive. 

“In twenty-five days the army has effected a 
disembarkation at Ismailia ; has traversed the 
desert to Zagazig ; has occupied the capital of 
Egypt; has fortunately defeated the enemy four 
times — on August the 24th, at Magfar; on the 
25th, at Tel-el-Mahout ; on September the 9th, at 
Kassassin; and finally on September the 13th, at 
Tel-el-Kebir, where, after an arduous night march, 
it inflicted upon him an overwhelming defeat, 
storming his strongly intrenched position at the 
point of the bayonet and capturing all his guns, 
about sixty in number. 

“ In recapitulatingthe events which have marked 
this short and decisive campaign, the General 
Commanding-in-Chief feels proud to place upon 
record the fact that these brilliant achievements 
are to be attributed to the high military courage 
and noble devotion to duty which have animated 
all ranks under his command. 

“ Called upon to show discipline under excep- 
tional privations, to give proof of fortitude in 
extreme toil, and to show contempt of danger in 
battle, general officers, officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men of the army have responded with 
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zeal and alacrity, adding another chapter to the 
long roll of British victories.” 

With this congratulation the campaign proper, 
already virtually at an end, was brought to a 
formal conclusion. It is here, perhaps, the time 
and place to put together briefly, and from our 
point of view, the military aspect of the conduct 
of the war. 

If it is allowable to pass judgment on the events 
of the war, and if we may express an opinion, 
dissenting from the decisions of a commander 
whose motives are not yet fully explained, we may 
remark that it appears more than hold on his part 
to have ventured, under the press of circumstances 
as they appear to outsiders, to make the attack on 
Tel-el-Ivebir on the 18th of September, Success, 
and that a thorough and complete success, has, 
however, justified him in this particular. In every 
other respect the opening and continuance of the 
campaign can but call for approbation, even from 
those who are not friendly to the general, and the 
whole conduct of the campaign must strengthen 
his reputation as a cautious and energetic com- 
mander. The transfer of his base of operations to 
Ismailia was ingeniously planned, both in the 
preservation of the secret and in the swiftness and 
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decision of the several details ; and the movement 
was skilfully carried out. That the general lay 
so long inactive before Ismailia in spite of many 
military reasons requiring his rapid advance, was 
the result of defective preparation on the part of 
the transport service. It seems no fault in the 
general that he waited till the reinforcement and 
supply of his troops were safely provided for ; on 
the contrary, the delay should be counted strongly 
in his favour. The unhesitating energy with which 
Sir Garnet followed up the victory of the 18th, and 
brought the campaign speedily to an end, deserves 
unmeasured praise. 

All the machinery of the War Office has again 
proved unwieldy and unpractical. Its influence, 
which obstructed and narrowed the free action of 
the army, was scarcely counter -balanced by the 
inferiority of the enemy and by the bravery of the 
British troops. Under three attacks — two of them 
surprises — the men held their ground for hours 
against heavy odds, and they, charged the earth- 
works and the death-dealing cannon’s mouth 
without a moment’s hesitation. “The English 
infantry,” says a French general, “is the best in 
the world * fortunately it is not numerous.” The 
praise conveyed in this saying is still applicable as 
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far as regards the personal bravery of men and 
officers. The latter, it is true, treat the service, 
even in the field of battle, more as sport for the 
development of personal courage, than as a con- 
tinuous series of obligatory actions in the interest 
of a great whole ; but this is the nature of Britons, 
who cultivate every kind of sport. The following 
expression is ascribed to the Duke of Wellington — 
the “Iron Duke” — that type of all English 
generals : “I always found men who followed the 
hounds brave and valiant soldiers.” This treat- 
ment of war as sport serves to explain the want of 
vigilance, in those precautionary and outpost ser- 
vices, where that quality is specially required. 
The knight fights with praiseworthy courage, and 
then straightway gives way to carelessness and 
repose. The sustained alertness of outpost duties, 
from which little credit is to be gained, seems 
somehow beneath his dignity, and the British have, 
in consequence, been twice surprised in this short 
campaign, to say nothing of the numerous attacks 
of the Bedouins, the object of which was plunder 
rather than any military object. 

Nothing but their bravery and the opportune 
appearance of the cavalry saved the English from 
a check on the 28th. Sir Drury Lowe seems to 
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have handled the cavalry excellently ; besides at- 
tacks delivered in the several engagements against 
superior numbers, his ride to Cairo and its occu- 
pation will always be an admirable example, both 
of the riding powers and the military capability 
of his cavalry. 

In the matter of developing the capabilities of 
the troops and of their disposition in the field, the 
Egyptian war has hardly brought to light anything 
worthy of remark. Excepting the high courage of 
the individual man, which we note once more, the 
actual military results shrivel up to a minimum. 
England, with her present army organization, is 
unable to put into the field an army equal in num- 
bers to other European armies ; yet this disadvan- 
tage is not counterbalanced by the superiority of 
her troops in respect of arms, development of the 
soldiers’ capacities, or manoeuvring. On the con- 
trary, the British army, in spite of the best material 
in respect of men and animals, is in these other 
matters far below the level of continental armies, 
and the proud island might find itself quite unable 
to wage war on land in Europe with any prospect 
of success. 
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The concluding events of the war may be soon 
told. It was to be expected that the remaining 
Egyptian troops now scattered over the country, as 
well as the various garrisons, would hasten to offer 
their submission as unmistakably as they could. 
Had they not done so, their final subjugation 
would have offered no special difficulties, and would 
have made little or no change in the general state 
of affairs. As a matter of fact, the disarming of 
the Egyptian troops was effected without bloodshed. 
Numerous deserters, fugitives from Tel-el-Kebir 
and places beyond it, threw away their arms and 
returned to their homes and employments, glad to 
be free from compulsory service. 

The conquerors, at this juncture, refused all 
foreign intervention. When the Sultan telegraphed 
to Sir Gr. Wolseley with the apparent object of 
negotiating terms of surrender, he was simply 
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referred to the English embassy. As might have 
been expected, after the course events had taken, 
a flag of truce from Kafr-Dowar appeared in Alex- 
andria, with an offer to surrender the troops 
stationed there under certain conditions. The 
terms were refused, and on the following day the 
troops surrendered unconditionally. The British 
took possession of the fortifications and the village, 
and set about repairing the damaged portions of 
the railway. After the surrender of Fort Aslan, 
on the 16th and 17th the garrison of Kafr-Dowar 
was disarmed in the presence of General Wood, 
with such a demonstration as should make an 
impression on the populace. Ten thousand fel~ 
lahin, two regiments of cavalry, and the artillery- 
men of several batteries were taken prisoners ; one 
thousand horses and seventeen thousand stand of 
arms were captured. 

On the 17th there followed the surrender and 
occupation of Aboukir. On the evening of the 
next day, the garrison, numbering from five to six 
thousand men, marched to Kafr-Dowar, there to be 
disarmed. During the march, a whole regiment 
with their arms escaped and threw themselves into 
Damietta. The desertion of detached bodies of 
men took place in considerable numbers, the men 
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eager to return once more to their homes. Tanta 
was occupied on the 18th by the English, and on 
the 21st Port Ghemileh, on the Tanitic mouth of the 
Nile, surrendered with eighty men of the garrison, 
the remainder having deserted to Damietta, which 
thus obtained a garrison of Egyptian troops. 

Damietta lies on the western branch of the Nile, 
and is situated about seven miles from the mouth 
of the river. The bay is protected by batteries 
and martello towers. Only these defences can be 
bombarded, as large ships of war cannot steam up 
the river. Eeports about Damietta were contra- 
dictory. First it was said that Abdellal, the com- 
mandant, was organizing an energetic defence, his 
forces being increased by the troops sent from 
Salahyeh. Then it was reported that, according to 
his own assertion, he never had intended to take up 
arms against the Khedive, and only awaited orders 
from him. At last his troops broke out into 
mutiny; he had about seven thousand men, of 
whom five thousand were blacks. The want of dis- 
cipline, which had been artificially promoted in the 
first instance, here brought its own punishment. 
Some of the men retired to Shirkin, where they 
destroyed the railway. Desertions were so frequent 
that only eight hundred black troops remained ; it 
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•was even said that they had killed their commander. 
This last report was without foundation, for on 
the 23rd Abdellal surrendered Damietta to the 
English. Twenty-four field gun’s and seventeen 
thousand stand of arms were taken in the place. 
The black troops had all fled the night before, and 
these numerous deserters were apparently wander- 
ing about the country, burning, plundering, and 
murdering. The existence of a mob of disbanded 
soldiers is a source of danger, and their destruction 
becomes a problem, the energetic solution of which 
will devolve first on the English, and then on the 
Egyptian army. 

The booty obtained by . the English seems to 
have been very large ; the quantity will never be 
known with the accuracy to which Germans are 
accustomed. Besides the figures already quoted 
from the sources of information accessible up to 
the 20th of September, thirty thousand rifles, 
thirty thousand pounds of ammunition, eighteen 
12-pounder guns and one 6-pounder were brought 
into Alexandria. The number of men disarmed 
according to all reports was at least twenty thou- 
sand. We make no conjecture as to the numbers 
who deserted from their flag before or shortly after 
the catastrophe of the 13th of September, nor what 
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percentage deserted subsequently, but we hold to 
the figures we have quoted in their entirety- Such 
a number, almost as many as a German army 
corps, or at least a strong division — ought certainly 
to have been able to have put very great difficulties 
in the way of the British. 

The change of popular opinion kept pace with 
the military successes. On the 14th of September, 
Butros Pasha, Reufali Pasha, and Ruki Pasha had 
appeared in Alexandria from Cairo to present a loyal 
address to the Khedive in the name of the inhabi- 
tants of the capital. Sultan Pasha had introduced 
himself as governor into the captured towns, and 
was welcomed everywhere. If in western countries 
one shrugs one’s shoulders in astonishment at such 
a tale, it is to be remembered that changes of this 
kind are to be explained by the character of the 
Oriental. He accepts the conclusion of events as 
the unavoidable ** kismet” and hastens with pro- 
verbial cunning to reap some advantage from a 
new situation. In the present instance, too, the 
outward demeanour of the European colony in 
Alexandria underwent a considerable change in 
favour of the British, and the victories were cele- 
brated with enthusiasm. 

The country meanwhile, independently of the 
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vagabondage we have alluded to, was by no means 
at peace. Outbreaks took place at Kafrzeyat, 
Damanhour, Mansura, Benha, and many other 
places. They were so serious in Tanta that it was 
found necessary to send thither a considerable 
body of troops under General Wood. Even in 
Cairo there was so much disaffection that General 
Wolseley threatened to open fire on the Arab quar- 
ter, and strong detachments of cavalry patrolled 
the streets. British officers on a visit to the pyra- 
mids were set upon and maltreated by Bedouins. 
Though such cases may occur now and then in 
time of peace, yet the number of these single acts 
taken together is an unmistakable symptom of the 
course of popular feeling, and one that it would not 
be wise to ignore. The parade of submission to 
actual force on the side of the British, the shower- 
ing of curses on Arabi, the loyalty so noisily 
expressed towards the Khedive, could not be taken 
to express the real feelings in the hearts of the 
Egyptian people. The Khedive seemed to know 
his Orientals and to mistrust them, for his return 
to Cairo, put off to the 16th or 17th, was again 
deferred, though postal communication with Alex- 
andria was restored, and a train had been started 
on the 20th. 
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At length, on the 25th of September, the rightful 
prince, accompanied by the English Consul-General, 
Sir Edward Malet, made his formal entry into the 
capital. Among the many reports of this import- 
ant event, the Standard gives an article, apparently 
from the pen of Captain Cameron, so lifelike and 
probably so exact in its representation of the cir- 
cumstances, that we cannot do better than repro- 
duce it : — 

“ No one who witnessed to-day’s spectacle is ever 
likely to forget the scene which Cairo presented as 
the Khedive of Egypt was escorted through its 
streets and conducted to his palace by British 
troops. 

“From an early hour this morning crowds of 
people, natives and Europeans, perambulated the 
streets, which by noon were densely lined on both 
sides by a crowd of Orientals. The scene was a 
most animated and striking one. Great numbers 
of men belonging to the upper classes were hurry- 
ing along on donkeys. Shrouded women in the 
background clung to garden railings or stood on 
door steps. Bed-coated British soldiers strode 
along with measured steps, and mounted orderlies 
and staff officers dashed hither and thither. 

“ At two o’clock bands of military music, chiefly 
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fifes and drums, were heard in many directions, 
and as if by magic British regiments filed along hi 
a double wall from the station round by Shepherd’s 
Hotel and the Abdin palace to the Ismailia palace. 

“At half-past two the Khedive’s consort arrived, 
and drove rapidly, followed by other carriages with 
the ladies of the harem, to her destination. She 
was received with shrill exclamations from the 
women on the housetops. 

“ At three o’clock the general and his staff left 
head-quarters for the station. None were in full 
dress, but all wore their fighting kits. They arrived 
at the station just as the Khedive’s train entered it. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley with the Duke of Connaught 
entered the station, and found that the Khedive had 
that instant alighted and was surrounded by crowds 
of officials. 

“ After the first greeting the Khedive was at once 
conducted to his carriage, in which he took his seat 
with Sir Garnet Wolseley, the Duke of Connaught, 
and Sir Edward Maiet. 

“ The Khedive cannot but have been struck at 
his first view of the scene as he left the station. 
On either side were the long lines of tall men, on 
great horses, of the Household Cavalry. As the 
carriage passed through them the sabres flashed a 
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salute, which the guns of the citadel and of a 
battery of artillery were already thundering out. 

“ Farther on the line was taken up by the 4th 
and 7th Dragoon Guards, and next to these came 
the smart 19th Hussars- Beyond these the carriage 
passed between two rows of British infantry, stand- 
ing with fixed bayonets and rifles at the present, 
officers and men absolutely motionless. 

“Here the peculiar shrill greeting cries of the 
Arab women were almost deafening, but the deep 
rows of men behind the lines of infantry maintained 
an ominous silence. It is true that Orientals rarely 
cheer, but even to those accustomed to Oriental 
impassiveness the reception of the Khedive appeared 
unfortunately, but most distinctly, cold. Here and 
there a few of the natives salaamed, but the vast 
majority of the crowd remained motionless and 
silent. 

“At intervals along the line bands of native 
music were stationed, and these raised a deafening 
din as the cortege passed along. According to 
Egyptian custom bullocks were slaughtered; and 
the vibrating cries of the women were heard along 
the whole line of route. 

“ A remark by a turbaned and robed Arab who 
stood near me was worthy of notice. He said to 
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another Arab by him, “ The Khedive returns like 
a child in his nurse’s arms.” 

“As the carriage drove along the line Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and the Duke of Connaught directed the 
Khedive’s attention to the different regiments, and 
he manifested considerable interest and curiosity 
as he passed between the ranks of the stalwart men 
of the Highland brigade. 

“Wherever groups of Europeans, of whatever 
nationality, were gathered, the cheering as the 
carriage passed was loud and enthusiastic. 

“ So, amid the thunder of the British artillery, 
which Arabi could hear in his prison, and between 
lines of British bayonets, the Khedive passed out of 
sight between the gates of his palace. 

“ To-night the city will be illuminated, and to- 
morrow the Khedive will hold a reception. 

“ None except officials were allowed to accom- 
pany the Khedive in his train, but I am informed, 
upon the authority of Sir Edward Malet, that his 
Highness received an enthusiastic greeting along 
the whole line of route. More especially was this 
the case at Damanhour, Kafrzeyat, Tanta, and 
Benha, where the stations were gaily decorated by 
flags, the platforms were crowded, and loyal 
addresses were presented. 
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“Even at the stations where the train did not 
stop the population was collected on the plat- 
form and along the line to acclaim the Khedive’s 
passage. 

“ His Highness has bestowed the Grand Cordon 
of the Osmanieh on Sir Garnet Wolseley. General 
Sir Evelyn "Wood has arrived here. 

“ I hear upon good authority that the Khedive 
will shortly issue a general amnesty to all concerned 
in the recent events, excepting only about half a 
dozen individuals, who will be tried for their lives 
on the charge of being implicated in one or other 
of the massacres and the conflagration of Alex- 
andria. This step is likely to have an excellent 
effect.” 

But in order to explain to our readers the im- 
pression which the reception of the Khedive had 
made on those in official positions, we reproduce 
verbatim the telegram sent by the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief to his Government : — 

“ His Highness the Khedive arrived at Cairo at 
3.80 this afternoon. 

“ Our troops, of all arms, lined the streets from 
the railway to the palace, and a dense multitude 
of the inhabitants gave his Highness a most 
cordial reception. 
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“ The Khedive expresses to me in most gracious 
terms, and begged me to convey it to her Majesty’s 
Government, the deep gratitude he feels towards 
her Majesty, and to the English nation and army, 
for all that has been done for him. His Highness 
was pleased to confer upon me the Grand Cross of 
the Osmanieh.” 

On the 17th of September, the Khedive had 
signed the laconic decree regarding the army just 
as it was laid before him by his ministers. It is as 
follows : — 1. The Egyptian army is dissolved. 2. 
Officers of all ranks found guilty of causing mutiny 
and disturbance will be punished in accordance 
with the military code. — Riaz Pasha is said to 
have been included under Article 2, 

The leaders of the rebellion were to be con- 
demned. Such private soldiers as fell into the 
hands of the British were all allowed to return 
to their homes ; 375 officers of inferior rank who 
had been detained at Ramleh were released ; fifty- 
five others, from the rank of colonel upwards, 
were removed to Cairo to appear before the court- 
martial. The English took precautions against 
the abuse of the forms of justice for purposes of 
personal vengeance or hatred. According to the 
first arrangements no execution was allowed to 
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be carried out without the consent of the English 
general. By a later arrangement the court- 
martial, which was to meet at Cairo, was to he 
attended by English officers of high rank, with 
whom would rest the final decisions. In regard to 
cases involving humane treatment of the lower 
classes, the British officers took a decided line of 
action and maintained it resolutely, c.g. the com- 
mandant of the citadel of Cairo, Colonel Knox, put 
the former governor in chains for having subjected 
prisoners to the torture. 

Arabi had several times sought an interview with 
General Wolseley, but without effect. He was dis- 
couraged, and apparently ill. He will probably be 
looked upon as a political personage with whom 
the Porte has at one time treated, and will not be 
put to death. 

At Alexandria and at Tanta local commissions 
were appointed to examine into the charges of 
plundering that occurred between the 11th and 
16th of June. The consuls had the right to take 
part in the sittings. Finally, on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, a special commission was appointed by 
decree of the Khedive. It sat in Cairo, under the 
presidency of Ismail Bey, in order to take cog- 
nizance of all acts performed by military or civil 
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persons during the rebellion. The adherents of 
Arabi, the “ ringleaders,” who had been imprisoned 
in large numbers, were probably to be handed over 
to it. Further, two courts-martial were ordered — 
one at Alexandria, to try cases handed over to it by 
the local commission; the other at Cairo, under 
Mohammed Eeouf Pasha. The judgments of these 
courts were to be according to military law and 
without appeal. At the same time a partial 
amnesty was to follow. The proceedings of the 
courts-martial were to be open to the public, and 
the accused were allowed counsel for their defence. 

There remained the reorganization .of the Egyp- 
tian army; no definite decision on the matter has 
yet been made. It is said that there will be no 
other force than ten thousand police under Baker 
Pasha, to whom all British officers in .the Egyptian 
service are to be subordinate. 

The question of detaining British troops in the 
country goes beyond the practical requirements of 
the hour and becomes a matter of considerable 
political importance. Turkey has already made 
representations to the English cabinet, calling 
attention to the fact that peace is restored and 
that the presence of British troops is no longer 
necessary. If other Governments have hitherto 
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taken no steps in this direction, there are some 
at least who look with no favourable eyes on 
British supremacy in Egypt. Our own conviction 
is that England never can and never will resign 
the military control of the Suez canal. By the 
springing of a single mine at the right time and 
place she might lose the use of this important 
passage for a long time, and we believe that she 
will find the proper means to secure her object. 
Besides the control of the canal, a considerable 
force is required to pacify the country, excited as 
it has been by religious fanaticism and foreign 
oppression. After the victory of Tel-el-Kebir it was 
announced that the largest portion of the troops 
would return home at once; but it was finally 
decided that a force consisting of ten to twelve 
thousand men would have to remain in Egypt for 
an undefined period. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley and Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour have both been raised to the peerage by tho 
Queen as a reward for their services. Sir Garnet 
remained in Egypt for the time necessary, in order 
to determine on all arrangements for a fair trial 
for the prisoners, and to give a start to all plans 
for the reorganization, and pacification of the 
country. 
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While the forces of the expedition remained in 
Egypt, Sir Garnet Wolseley gave orders for a 
review of the troops, of whom the greater number 
were in Cairo. On the 30th of September, twenty 
thousand men marched past the palace of Abdin, 
which he was then occupying. The imposing 
display of the various uniforms, and of the wea- 
pons so lately the instruments of bloodshed, has 
been fully described in the newspapers. It will not 
fail in its effect on Orientals, weals, yielding, and 
impressionable, owing to long misgovernment. 
With this military spectacle our description of 
this one of the many phases of the Eastern 
question comes to an end. 
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BOWEN, H. C., M.A. — Studies in English. For the use of Modern 
Schools. Third Edition. Small crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

English Grammar for Beginners. Fcap. Svo, is. 
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BRIDGETS Rev. T. E.—H istory of the Holy Eucharist in 
Great Britain, 2 vols. Demy 8vo, tSs. 

BRODRICK, the Hon. G. C.-— Political Studies. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

BROOKE , Rev. S. A.—l* ife and Letters of the Late Rev, F, W. 
Robertson, M«A, Edited by. 

I. Uniform with Robertson’s Sermons. 2 vols. With Steel 
Portrait p. 6d. 

II. Library Edition. With Portrait. 8vo, I2 j. 

III. A Popular Edition. In 1 vol,, 8vo, 6s. 

The Spirit of the Christian Life. A New Volume of 
Sermons. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo, 7 s. 6d. 

The Fight of Faith. Sermons preached on various occasions. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, *js. 6d. 

Theology in the English Poets.— Cowper, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Burns. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 5 s. 

Christ in Modern Life, Sixteenth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5.?. 

Sermons, First Series. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5 j. 

Sermons, Second Series. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, $s. 

BROOKE, W. G. f M.A. — The Public Worship Regulation 
Act. With a Classified Statement of its Provisions, Notes, 
and Index. Third Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 
8vo, 3 s. 6d. 

Six. Privy Council Judgments.— 1850 - 72 , Annotated by. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, gs. 

BROWN, Rev. J. Baldwin) B.A .— The Higher Life, Its Reality, 
Experience, and Destiny. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5.?. 

Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light of the Gospel of 
Love, Five Discourses. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

The Christian Policy of Life. A Book for Young Men of 
Business. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

BROWN i J. Croumbie, LL.D.— Reboisement In France; or, 
Records of the Replanting of the Alps, the Cevennes, and the 
Pyrenees with Trees, Herbage, and Bush. Demy 8vo, 12^. 6d. 

The Hydrology of Southern Africa, Demy 8vo, xos. 6d. 

BROWN, S. Borton, B.A.— The Fire Baptism of all Flesh ; 
or, the Coming Spiritual Crisis of the Dispensation. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

BROWNE , W. R. — The Inspiration of the Hew Testament, 
With a Preface by the Rev. J. P. Norris, D.D. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

BURCKHARDT, yacob.— The Civilization of the Period of the 
Renaissance in Italy, Authorized translation, hy S» G. C. 
Middlemore. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 24s. 
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BURTON, Mrs . Richard . — The Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, 
and the Holy Land. With Maps, Photographs, and 
Coloured Plates. Cheaper Edition in one volume. Large post 
8vo, io s. 6d. 

BUSBECQ, Ogier Ghiselin <&.—His Life and Letters. By Charles 
Thornton Forster, M.A., and F. H, Blackburns Daniell, 
M.A. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. * Demy 8vo, 245*. 

CARPENTER , Dr . Phillip P.— His Life and Work. Edited by 
his brother, Russell Lant Carpenter. With Portrait and Vignettes. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 

CARPENTER , W. B LED., M.D . , F.R.S., etc.— The Principles 
of Mental Physiology. With their Applications to the 
Training and Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid 
Conditions. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 8vo, 1 2s. 

CERVANTES .— The Ingenious Knight Don Quixote de la 
Mancha. A New Translation from the Originals of 1605 and 
1608. By A. J. Duffield. With Notes. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, 42s. 

CHE YNE, Rev. T. K .— The Prophecies of Isaiah. Translated 
with Critical Notes and Dissertations. 2 vols. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 25 s. 

CL A IRA UT. -—Elements of Geometry, Translated by Dr. 
Raines. With 145 Figures. Crown 8vo, 4-r. 6 d. 

CLA YDEN, P. TV .— England under Lord Beaconsfleld, The 
Political History of the Last Six Years, from the end of 1873 
the beginning of 1880. Second Edition, with Index and con- 
tinuation to March, 1880. Demy 8vo, 1 6s. 

CLODD, Edward , F.R.A.S .— The Childhood of the World; a 
Simple Account of Man in Early Times. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 

A Special Edition for Schools, is. 

The Childhood of Religions. Including a Simple Account of 
the Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. Ninth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

A Special Edition for Schools, is. 6d. 

Jesus of NT azareth. With a brief sketch of Jewish History to the 
Time of His Birth. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

COGHLANj f. Cole , D.D.— The Modern Pharisee and other 
Sermons. Edited by the Very Rev. H. H. Dickinson, D.D., 
Dean of Chapel Royal, Dublin. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 7*. 6 d. 

COLERIDGE \ Sara.— Phantasmion, A Fairy Tale. With an In- 
troductory Preface, by the Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of Ottery 
St. Mary. A New Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Js. 6 d. 

Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge, Edited by her 
Daughter. With Index. Cheap Edition. With one Portrait. 
7 s. 6d. 
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Collects Exemplified* Being Illustrations from the Old and New 
Testaments of the Collects for the Sundays after Trinity, By the 
Author of “ A Commentary on the Epistles and Gospels,” Edited 
by the Rev. Joseph Jackson, Crown 8vo, $$. 

COLLINS , Mortimer* — The Secret of Gong Life* Small crown 8vo. 
3 a 6d . 

CONNELL, A. K.~ Discontent and Banger in India. Small 
crown 8vo, 3 a 6d, 

COOKE, Prof* J* P,— Scientific Culture. Crown 8vo, is. 

COOPER, H* y— The Art of Furnishing on Rational and 
^Esthetic Principles. New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, is. 6d. 

CORFIELDy Prof* , M.D.— Health. Crown Svo, 6a 

CORY ; William . — A Guide to Modern English History, Part I. 
— MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy 8vo, gs. Part IL— 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXV., x$a 

CORY, Col. Arthur. — The Eastern Menace. Crown 8vo, 7 a 6d. 

COTTERILL , II* B.-~ An Introduction to the Study of Poetry. 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

COURTNEY, W. Z.-~ The Metaphysics of John Stuart Mill, 
Crown 8vo, 5 a 6d* 

COX ; Rev. Sir George W., MIA*, Bart, —A History of Greece from 
the Earliest Period to the end of the Persian War, 
New Edition. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36A 

The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. New Edition. 
Demy Svo, 1 6s. 

A General History of Greece from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Alexander the Great, with a sketch of 
the subsequent History to the present time. New Edition, 
Crown Svo, 7 a 6d. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 6a 
School History of Greece. New Edition. With Maps, Fcap. 
Svo, 3a 6d. 

The Great Persian War from the History of Herodotus. 
New Edition. Fcap. Svo, $s. 6d, 

A Manual of Mythology in the form of Question and 
Answer, New Edition, Fcap. 8vo, 3A 

An Introduction to the Science of Comparative Myth- 
ology and Folk-Gore, Crown 8vo, 9 a 

COX, Rev. Sir G* W., M.A., Bart*, and JONES, Eustace Minton . — 
Popular Romances of the Middle Ages, Second 
Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

COX, Rev. Samuel. — Salvator Mundi ; or, Is Christ the Saviour of all 
Men ? Seventh Edition. Crown Svo, 5* i 
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COX, Rev. Samuel. — continued \ 

The Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly expository. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

A Commentary on the Book of Job. With a Translation. 
Demy 8vo, 15-f. 

CRA UFURD, A . H. —Seeking for Eight s Sermons. Crown 8vo, $s. 
CRA VEN, Mrs, — A Year’s Meditations, Crown 8vo, 6^. 

CRA WFURD, Oswald, —Portugal, Old and New. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps, New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

CROZIER , John Beattie , M.B.-VThe Religion of the Future, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Cyclopaedia of Common things. Edited by the Rev. Sir George 
W. Cox, Bart., M.A. With 500 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

DALTON, Rev. John Neale, M.A., R.N. — Sermons to Naval 
Cadets. Preached on board H.M.S. <fi Britannia, 5> Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3.?. 6d. 

DAVIDSON, Rev . Samuel, D.D., LL.D.— The New Testament, 
translated from the Latest Greek Text of Tischen- 
dorf . A New and thoroughly revised Edition. Post 8vc, 10 s. 6d. 

Canon of the Bible : Its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. 
Third and revised Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5^ 

The Doctrine of Last Things contained in the New Testa- 
ment compared with the Notions of the Jews and the Statements 
of Church Creeds. Small crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 6d. 

DA VIDSON, Thomas. — The Parthenon Frieze, and other Essays. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAVIES, Rev./, L., M.A. — Theology and Morality. Essays on 
Questions of Belief and Practice. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 

DAWSON, Geo., Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer, 

Edited by his Wife. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. 
Edited by his Wife. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife. 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 6*. 

The Authentic Gospel, A New Volume of Sermons. Edited 
by George St. Clair. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Three Books of God ; Nature, History, and Scripture. 
Sermons edited by George St. Clair. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

DE REDCLIFFE, Viscount Stratford. — Why am I a Christian ? 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3*. 

DESPREZ, Phillip S,, B.D.— Daniel and John ; or, the Apocalypse 
of the Old and that of the New Testament. Demy 8vo, 12 s. 
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DID ON, Rev. Father . — Science without God. Conferences by. 
Translated from the French by Rosa Corder. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5^. 

DOWDEN. \ Edward , LL.D. — Shakspere : a Critical Study of his 
Mind and Art. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo, 12s. 

Studies in Literature, 1789-1877. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large post 8vo, 6 s. 

DREWRY, 1 G. 0 M.D . — The Common-Sense Management of 
the Stomach. Fifth Edition* Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 6 d . 

DREWRY ; G. 0 ., M.D., and BARTLETT, II. C., Ph.D.-C up and 
Platter ; or, Notes on Food and its Effects. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Small 8vo, I*. 6 d. 

DUFFIELD, A. y.— Don Quixote ; his Critics and Commen- 
tators. With a brief account of the minor works of Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra, and a statement of the aim and end of 
the greatest of them all. A [handy book for general readers. 
Crown 8vo, %s. 6 d. 

DU MONCEL, Count. — The Telephone, the Microphone, and 
the Phonograph. With 74 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 5-r. 

EDGEWORTH, F. Y. — Mathematical Psychics. An Essay on 
the Application of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy 8vo, 
7*. 6 d. 

EDIS, Robert W., F.S.A., ^.—Decoration and Furniture of 
Town Houses : a Series of Cantor Lectures, delivered before 
the Society of Arts, 1880. Amplified and Enlarged, With 29 
Full-page Illustrations and numerous Sketches. Second Edition, 
Square 8vo, 12s. 6 d. 

Educational Code of the Prussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Pro- 
vincial Law, and with those of Recent Legislation. Crown 8vo, 
2 s. 6 d. 

Education Library. Edited by Philip Magnus : — 

An Introduction to the History of Educational 
Theories. By Oscar Browning, M.A. Second Edition. 
3*. 6 d. 

John Amos Comenius 1 his Life and Educational Work. By 
Prof. S. S. Laurie, A.M. 3*. 6 d. 

Old Greek Education. By the Rev. Prof. MahAffy, M.A. 
3 s. 6 d . 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
Dobson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6 s. ; vellum, *js. 6 d. 

ELSDALE , Henry. — Studies in Tennyson’s Idylls. Crown 8vo, $s, 
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ELYOT, Sir Thomas . — The Boke named the Gouerhour. Edited 
from the First Edition of 1531 by Henry Herbert Stephen 
Croft, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. With Portraits of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Elyot, copied by permission of her Majesty from Hol- 
bein’s Original Drawings at Windsor Castle. 2 vols. Fcap. 4to, 
5 Ctf. 

E ramus. A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sapphic Metres. 
Edited by F. W. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. Crown 
8vo, 2$, 

EVANS, Mark — The Story of Our Father’s Love, told to 
Children. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. With Four Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

A Book of Common Prayer and Worship for House- 
hold Use, compiled exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

The Gospel of Home Life. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

The Ring’s Story-Book. In Three Parts. Fcap. Svo, is. 6d. 
each. 

*** Parts I. and II. with Eight Illustrations and Two Picture Maps, 
now ready. 

'“Fan Kwae” at Canton before Treaty Bays 1825 - 1844 . 
By an old Resident, With frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth, 5 s. 

FELKIN ; IF. M . — Technical Education in a Saxon Town. 
Published for the City and Guilds of London Institute for the 
Advancement of Technical Education. Demy Svo, 2 s. 

FLO RE DICE, W. IF.— A Month among the Mere Irish, Small 
crown Svo, 5«f. 

Folkestone Ritual Case : the Arguments, Proceedings, Judgment, 
and Report. Demy 8vo, 25 s. 

FORME Y, Rev. Henry .— Ancient Rome and its Connection 
with the Christian Religion : An Outline of the Plistory 
of the City from its First Foundation down to the Erection of 
the Chair of St. Peter, a.d. 42-47. With numerous Illustrations 
of Ancient Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, and of the 
Antiquities of the Christian Catacombs. Royal 4to, cloth extra, 
£2 1 os. ; roxburgh half-morocco, £2 12s. 6d , 

FRASER , Donald.— Exchange Tables of Sterling and Indian 
Rupee Currency, upon a new and extended system, embracing 
Values from One Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, 
and at rates progressing, in Sixteenths of a Penny, from is. gd. to 
2$. 3 d. per Rupee. Royal 8vo, 10 s. 6d. 

FRISWELL, J. Hain .— The Better Self. Essays for Home Life. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 
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GARDINER, Samuel R., and J. BASS MULLINGBR , M.A.— 
Introduction to the Study of English History, Large 
Crown 8vo, 9 j. 

GARDNER , Dorsey.— Q uatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo, A 
Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1815, With Maps and 
Plans, Demy 8vo, 1 6s. 

GARDNER , J., M.D.— Longevity ; The Means of Prolonging 
Life after Middle Age, Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Small crown 8vo, 4s. 

GEDDES ; James . — History of the Administration of John de 
Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland. Vol. I. 1623-1654. With 
Portrait. Demy 8vo, 15J. 

GENNA , E. — Irresponsihle Philanthropists, Being some 
Chapters on the Employment of Gentlewomen, .Small crown 
Svo, zs. 6d. 

GEORGE , Henry . — Progress and Poverty ; an Inquiry into the 
Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth. The Remedy. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, 7 s, 6d, Also a cheap edition. Sewed, price 6d ", 

GILBERT, ; Mrs. — Autobiography and other Memorials. 
Edited by Josiah Gilbert. Third and Cheaper Edition*, With 
Steel Portrait and several Wood Engravings. Crown 8vg, *js. 6d. 

GLOVER , R, M.A.— Exempla Latina. A hirst Construing Book, 
with Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Fcap. 8vo, zs. 

GODWIN, William. — The Genius of Christianity Bn veiled. 
Being Essays never before published. Edited, with a Preface, 
by C. Kegan Paul, Crown 8vo, js. 6d. 

GOLDSMID , Sir Francis Henry, Bart,, Q.C., M.P. — Memoir of. 
With Portrait. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GOODENOUGH, Commodore J. G . — Memoir of, with Extracts from 
his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow, With Steel 
Engraved Portrait. Square Svo, 5.?. 

%* Also a Library Edition with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved 
Portrait. Square post 8vo, 145. 

GOSSE, Edmund W. — Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Europe, With a Frontispiece designed and etched by Alma 
Tadema. New and cheaper edition. Large crown Svo, 6s. 

GOULD , Rev . S. Baring, M.A.— The Vicar of Morwenstow ; a 
Memoir of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. With Portrait. Third 
Edition, revised. Square post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

Germany, Present and Past. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

GOWAN, Major Walter E . — A. XvanofTs Russian Grammar, 
(16th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of 
Students of the Russian Language. Demy Svo, 6s, 
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GRAHAM, William , M.A.— The Creed of Science* Religious, Moral, 
and Social Demy Svo, 12 s. 

GRIFFITH, Thomas , A.M.—The Gospel of the Divine Life : a 
Study of the Fourth Evangelist. Demy Svo, 14 s. 

GRIMLEY, Rev , II. N, M.A.—' Tremadoc Sermons* chiefly on 
the Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and th© 
Divine Humanity. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6*. 

GRUNER , M.L. — Studies of Blast Furnace Phenomena. 
Translated by L. D. B. Gordon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 8vo, 
js. 61 . 

GURNEY, Rev. Archer. —Words of Faith and Cheer. A Mission 
of Instruction and Suggestion. Crown Svo, 6s. 

HAECKEL, Prof. Ernst . — The History of Creation. Translation 
revised by Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both Plants and Animals. 2 vols. Second Edition. Post 
Svo, 32 s. 

The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post Svo, 32.?. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note 
by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. Crown Svo, 5*. 

Half-Crown Series 

Sister Dora s a Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. 

True Words for Brave Men s a Book for Soldiers and Sailors. 
By the late Charles Kingsley. 

An Inland Voyage. By R. L. Stevenson. 

Travels with a Donkey. By R. L. Stevenson. 

A Hook in the Apennines. By Leader Scott. 

Hotes of Travel : being Extracts from the Journals of Count Von 
Moltke. 

Letters from Russia. By Count Von Moltke. 

English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. Dennis, 

Lyrics of Love. From Shakespeare to Tennyson. 
Selected and Arranged by W. D. Adams. 

London Lyrics. By F. Locker. 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. 
Baynes. 

HALLECICS International Law; or, Rules Regulating the Inter, 
course of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, revised, 
with Notes and Cases by Sir Sherston Baker, Bart. 1 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, $8s. 

HA R TING T ON, The Right Hon. the Marquis of, M.P . — Election 
Speeches in 1879 and 1880 . With Address to the Electors 
of North-East Lancashire. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d, 
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II A WEIS, Rev . II R. } II A , — Current Coin* Materialism — The 
Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
— The Sabbath, Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 5 a 

Arrows in the Air. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5^. 

Speech in Season. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^ 

Thoughts for the Times. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo, 5 a 

Unsectarian Family Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcap. Svo, is . 61 . 

II A WHIMS, Edwards Comerford. — Spirit and Form. Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

II A YES , A. II, Junr . — New Colorado, and the Santa Fe Trail. 
With Map and 60 Illustrations. Crown Svo, $s. 

IIELLWALD, Baron F. Von. —The Russians in Central Asia. 
A Critical Examination, down to the Present Time, of the 
Geography and History of Central Asia. Translated by Lieut. - 
Col. Theodore Wirgman, LL.B. With Map. Large post 
8 vo, 12s. 

HENRY \ Philip . — Diaries and Letters of. Edited by Matthew 
Henry Lee, M.A. Large crown Svo, cloth, J\A 6 d. 

HIDE , Albert . — The Age to Come. Small crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6 d. 

HIME , Major II W. A, R. A.— Wagner ism ". A Protest. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6 d 

I/IN 7 VN, y.— The Place of the Physician, To which is added 
Essays on the Law of Human Life, and on the 
Relations between Organic and Inorganic Worlds, 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, $a 6 d . 

Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the MSS. of the 
late James Hinton. Edited by Caroline Haddon, Crown 
Svo, 5*. 

Physiology for Practical Use. By Various Writers. With 
50 Illustrations. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

An Atlas of Diseases of the Membrana Tympani. With 
Descriptive Text. Post 8vo, £10 10s. 

The Questions of Aural Surgery. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Post Svo, 12 s. 6 d. 

Chapters on the Art of Thinking, and other Essays. 
With an Introduction by Shadworth Hodgson. Edited by 
C. II. Hinton. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6 d. 

The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. Svo, is. 

Life and Letters. Edited by Ellice Hopkins, with an Intro- 
duction by Sir W, W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved on 
Steel by C. H, Jeens, Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 8a 6 d. 
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HOOPER , Mary.--X * Ittle Dinners ; How to Serve them with 
Elegance and Economy. Seventeenth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 2 s. 6d. 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children- Third Edition. Crown Svo, 2 s. 6d . 

Every-Day Meals, Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

HOPKINS , Ellice. — Life and Letters of James Hinton, with an 
Introduction by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved 
on Steel by C. PL Jeens. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6rf. 

Work amongst Working Men. Fourth edition. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 

HORNER , The Misses . — Walks in Florence. A New and thoroughly 
Revised Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Limp cloth. With Illus- 
trations. 

Vol. I.— Churches, Streets, and Palaces, ioj. 6d. 

Vol. II. — Public Galleries and Museums. 5 s. 

110 SPIT A LIER, The Modern Applications of Electricity, 

Translated and Enlarged by Julius Maier, Ph.D. With 170 
Illustrations. Demy Svo, 16s. 

Plousehold Headings on Prophecy- By a Layman. Small 
crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

HUGHES , Henry.— The Redemption of the World- Crown 8vo, 
3 *, 6d» 

HULL Edmund C. P.— -The European in India, With a Medical 
Guide for Anglo-Indians. By R. S. Mair, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Post 8vo, 6 j. 

IIUNTINGFORD , Rev. £., D.C.L.—' The Apocalypse. With a 
Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy Svo, 9 j. 

HUTTON ; Arthur , M.A . — The Anglican Ministry ! Its Nature 
and Value in relation to the Catholic Priesthood. With a Preface 
by His Eminence Cardinal Newman, Demy 8vo, 14J. 

HUTTON , Rev . C. F.— Unconscious Testimony ; or, the Silent 
Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical Scriptures. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 2$. 

JENKINS, E. t and RAYMOND , J—The Architect’s Legal 
Handbook. Third Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, 6s. 

JENKINS , Rev. R. C M.A.—The Privilege of Peter, and the 
Claims of the Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures, 
the Councils, and the Testimony of the Popes themselves. Fcap. 
Svo, 3«r. 6d. 

JERVIS, Rev . W. Henley . — The Galilean Church and the 
Revolution. A Sequel to the History of the Church of 
France, from the Concordat of Bologna to the Revolution. 
Demy Svo, 18s. 
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JOEL, L . — A Consul’s Manual and Shipowner’s and Ship- 
master’s Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Terms; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts. Demy 8vo, 12 s. 

JOHNSTONE, C. R, M . ^.—Historical Abstracts: being Outlines 
of the History of some of the less known States of Europe. 
Crown Svo, Js. 6d . 

JOLLY ; William, ' R.R.S.E., etc,— The Life of John Duncan, 
Scotch Weaver and Botanist. With Sketches of his 
Friends and Notices of his Times. Large crown 8vo, with 
etched portrait, cloth, gs. 

JONCOURT Madame Marie de . — Wholesome Cookery. Crown 
8vo, 3 s. 6d. 

JONES ; C. A . — The Foreign Freaks of Five Friends. With 30 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

JONES , Lucy . — Puddings and Sweets S being Three Hundred and 
Sixty-five Receipts approved by experience. Crown 8vo, is. 6d . 

JOYCE, E. W,, LL.D., etc ,— Old Celtic Romances. Translated 
from the Gaelic. Crown 8vo, Js. 6d 

JOYNES, J, L . — The Adventures of a Tourist in Ireland. 
Second edition. Small crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6 d. 

KAUFMANN, Rev. M., B.A. — Socialism: its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo, Js. 6d, 

Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo, 5^ 

KA Y, Joseph.— Yves Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. John Biught, M.P. Sixth Edition. 
Crown Svo, 5 s. 

KE MR/S, Thomas A— Of the Imitation of Christ. ^ Parchment 
Libraiy Edition, 6s. ; or vellum, Js. 6<4 .The Red Line Edition, 
fcap. 8vo, red edges, is. 6d. The Cabinet Edition, small Svo, 
cloth, limp, is, ; cloth boards, red edges, is, 6d. The Miniature 
Edition, red edges, 32mo, is. 

*#* All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 

KENT, Corona Catholica ad Petri successoris Pedes 
Oblata. De Summi Pontiftcis Leonis XIII. As- 
sumption© Epxgramma. In Quinquaginta Linguis. Fcap. 
4to, 15^ 

KEENER, Dr, A .— Flowers and their Unbidden Guests. 
Translation edited by W. Ogle, M.A., M.D. With Illustrations. 
Square Svo, gs. 
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KETTLE WELL, Rev. .S'. —Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers 
of Common Life. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo, 

30^ 

KIDD, Joseph , MID .—' The Laws of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

KINA HAN, G. Henry, M.R.I.A .— The Geology of Ireland, with 
numerous Illustrations and a Geological Map of Ireland. Square 
8 vo, 15*. 

KINGSFORD, Anna, M.D.— The Perfect Way in Diet. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race, Small crown 8vo, 2 s. 

KINGSLEY, Charles, M.A .— Letters and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood. Eleventh Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8 vo, 12s. 

All Saints’ Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Harrison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, Js. 6 d. 

True Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Libraries. Eighth Edition. Crown $vo, 2s. 6 d. 

KNIGHT, Frofessor kr.— Studies in Philosophy and Literature. 
Large Post 8vo, Js. 6 d. 

KNOX, Alexander A . — The New Playground ; or, Wanderings in 
Algeria. New and cheaper edition. Large crown Svo, 6 s. 

LA URIE, S . S . — The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 
Papers. Crown 8vo, Js. 6 d. 

LEE , Rev. F. G., D.C.L .— The Other World ; or, Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 15J, 

LEWIS, Edward Dillon.— A Draft Code of Criminal Law and 
Procedure. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

LINDSAY, W ; Lauder, M.D.—Uind in the Lower Animals in 
Health and Disease. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32*. 

Vol. I.— Mind in Health. Vol. II. — Mind in Disease. 

LLOYD, Walter . — The Hope of the World \ An Essay on Universal 
Redemption. Crown Svo, 5 j. 

LONSDALE, Margaret . — Sister Dora 2 a Biography, With Portrait. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. 

LORIMER, Peter , D.D .— John Knox and the Church of Eng- 
land. His Work in her Pulpit, and his Influence upon her 
Liturgy, Articles, and Parties. Demy Svo, I2 j. 

John Wiclif and his English Precursors, By Gerhard 
Victor Lechler. Translated from the German, with additional 
Notes. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy Svo, iojv 6 d. 
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LOWDER, Charles. —Pi* Biography, By the Author of a St. Teresa.” 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 3 s. 6d. 

MACHIAVELLI \ Niccoli. The Prince. Translated from the Italian 
by N. H. T, Small crown 8v 0, printed on hand-made paper, 
bevelled boards, 6s. 

MACKENZIE , A lexander. —How India is Governed. Being an 
Account of England’s work in India. Small crown 8vo, 2 s. 

MACNAUGHT \ Rev. John.—Ccena. Domini : An Essay on the Lord’s 
Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent 
History. Demy 8vo, 14 s. 

MAGNUS , Mrs . — About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

MAIR, R. S., M.D . , ER.C.S.E .—' The Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3 s. 6 d. 

MANNING ', His Eminence Cardinal . — The True Story of the 
Vatican Council. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

Many Voices. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, 6s. 

MARKHAM, Capt. Albert Hastings, R.N . — The Great Frozen Sea \ 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A Polar Reconnaissance i being the Voyage of the Isbjorn 
to NovayaZemlya in 1879. With 10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16^. 

Marriage and Maternity ; or, Scripture Wives and Mothers. Small 
crown 8vo, 4?. 6d. 

MAR TINE A U, Gertrude.— Outline Lessons on Morals. Small 
crown 8vo, 3J. 6 d. 

McGRATH ; Terence . — Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 

MEREDITH, M.A. —Theotokos, the Example for Woman, 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 32mo, limp cloth, is. 6d» 

MILLER, Edward . — The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 
or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large 
post 8vo, 25^. 

The Church in Relation to the State, Large crown Svo, 
7 s. 6d. 

MILNE, James . — Tables of Exchange for the Conversion of Sterling 
Money into Indian and Ceylon Currency, at Rates from is. Sd. to 
2s. 3 d. per Rupee. Second Edition. Demy Svo, £2 2 s. 

MINCHIN, J. G . — Bulgaria since the War 5 Notes of a Tour in 
the Autumn of 1879. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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MI V ART) St. George.— 'N attire and Thought i An Introduction to a 
Natural Philosophy. Demy Svo, cloth, los, 61, 

MOCKLER , E,— A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. Svo, 5 -y. 

MOZESWORTH, Rev, W, Nassau, M.A.— History of the Church 
of England from 1660. Large crown 8 vo, *js. 6d, 

MORELZ, J. R. — Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Fcap. 8 vo, 2s, 6d. 

MORSE , E. S., TED, — First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 2 s, 6 d. 

MURPHY) John Nicholas. — The Chair of Peter ; or, the Papacy 
considered in its Institution, Development, and Organization, and 
in the Benefits which for over Eighteen Centuries it has conferred 
on Mankind. Demy Svo, cloth, 1 8s. 

MUNRO) Major- Gen. Sir Thomas , Bart ., K.C.B., Governor of Madras. 
— Selections from his Minutes and other Official 
Writings. Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by Sir Alex- 
ander Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 2 vols. Demy 8 vo, 30 a 

NELSON, J. H, t M.A.—A Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the Hindu Law. Demy 8 vo, gs. 

NEWMAN J. H.) D.D.— Characteristics from the Writings 
of. Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with 
the Author’s personal Approval. Sixth Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

*** A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can be 
had, 2 s. 6d. 

New Werther. By Loki. Small crown 8 vo, 2 s. 6d. 

NICHOLSON) Edward Byron. — The Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. Its Fragments Translated and Annotated with a 
Critical Analysis of the External and Internal Evidence relating 
to it. Demy 8 vo, 9 ^. 6d. 

A New Commentary on the Gospel according to 
Matthew. Demy 8 vo, 12 s. 

The Rights of an Animal. Crown 8 vo, 3J. 6d. 

NICOZS, Arthur, E.G.S., PR. G. S.— Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earths an Introduction to Geology and 
Palaeontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 5 ^. 

NOBS, Marianne. — Class Lessons on Euclid. Part I. containing 
the First two Books of the Elements. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Notes on St. PauPs Epistle to the Galatians. For Readers of 
the Authorised Version or the Original Greek. Demy 8 vo, 2 s. 6d. 
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Huces i Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin 
Primer, New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8yo, each I a 
*#* The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 3 a 

OATES , Frank, F.R.G. S. —M at ab el 0 Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Oates, B. A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8 vo, 21 s. 

OGLE , W., M.D . , F.R.C.P.— Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes. Royal 8 vo, 12 s. 6d , 

O'MEARA , Kathleen . — Frederic Ozanaxn, Professor of the Sorbonne : 
His Life and Work. Second Edition, Crown 8 vo, 7 a 6d. 

Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small 
crown 8 vo, 5 s. 

OSBORNE , Rev. W. A . — The Revised Version of the Hew Tes- 
tament. A Critical Commentary, with Notes upon the Text. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth, $s. 

OTTLEY , H. Bicker steth. —The Great Dilemma. Christ His Own 
Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition, 
Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3 s. 6d. 

Our Public Schools— Eton, Harrow, "Winchester, Rugby, 
Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

OWEN \ F, M . — John Heats ; a Study, Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

OWEN ; Rev. Robert, B.D.— Sanctorale Catholicum ; or. Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historical. Demy 
8 vo, x 8 a 

An Essay on the Communion of Saints. Including an 
Examination of the Cultus Sanctorum. 2 s . 

OXENHAM, Rev. F. NuUombe .— What is the Truth as to Ever- 
lasting Punishment. Part II. Being an Historical Inquiry 
into the Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origcnist Councils, 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

*** Parts I. and II. complete in one volume, 7 a 

OX ONIENSES.—T^oraexd&m, Protestantism, Anglicanism. 
Being a Layman’s View of some questions of the Day. Together 
with Remarks on Dr. Littledale’s “ Plain Reasons against join- 
ing the Church of Rome.” Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3 .?. 6d. 

PALMER , the late William.— Hotes of a Visit to Russia in 
1840-1841, Selected and arranged by John H. Cardinal 
Newman, with portrait. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Parchment Library, Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique, 6 a ; vellum, 7 a 6d. each volume, 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by George Saints- 
bury. With a minature frontispiece designed and etched by 
JL G. Glmdoni. 
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Parchment library continued. 

The Fables of Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin 
Dobson, and an etched portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Richard Garnett. 

The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 

Shakspere’s Works. Now publishing in Twelve Monthly 
Volumes. 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
Dobson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
* Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Edgar Allan Poe’s Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne. 

Shakspere’s Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask, 

English Odes. Selected by Edmund W. Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas k Kempis. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 

Tennyson’s The Princess: a Medley. With a Miniature 
Frontispiece by PI. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by 
Gordon Browne. 

Poems : Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Richard Garnett and^ a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 

Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” With a Miniature Portrait 
in eau-fortt by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. 
Cameron. 

P AR KE R , Joseph ,D.D. — The Paraclete: An Essay on the Personality 
and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current 
discussions. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 12 s. 

PARR , Capt. H. Hallam , C.M.G. — A Sketch of the Kafir and 
Zulu Wars : Guadana to Isandhlwana. With Maps. Small 
crown 8vo, 5 s. 

PARSLOEy Joseph. — Our Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 
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PA TTISON, Mrs. Mark . — The Renaissance of Art in France. 
With Nineteen Steel Engravings. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32 s. 

PEARSON, Rev . S. — W eek~day Living. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 51. 

PENRICEy Maj. J., B.A. — A Dictionary and Glossary of the 
Ko~ran. With Copious Grammatical References and Explana- 
tions of the Text. 4to, 2 is, 

PESCHEL , Dr. Oscar. — The Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Large crown 8vo, 9.?. 

PETERS t F. H. — -The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Trans- 
lated by. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PIDGEON, D . — An Engineer’s Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long. o° to o°. New and cheaper edition. Large 
crown Svo, 7 s. 6d. 

PLAYFAIR , Lieut. - Col. — Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce in 
Algeria and Tunis. Illustrated by facsimiles of Bruce’s 
original Drawings, Photographs, Maps, etc. Royal 4to cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, £3 3 s. 

POLLOCK ; Frederick. —Spinoza, his Life and Philosophy. 
Demy 8vo, i6j. 

POLLOCK W. H . — Lectures on French Poets. Delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Small crown 8vo, 

POOR , Laura E. — Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures. 
Studies in Comparative Mythology. Small crown Svo, 5 s. 

PRICE , Prof. Bonamy. — Currency and Banking. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Chapters on Practical Political Economy. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo, 

Proteus and Amadeus. A Correspondence. Edited by Aubrey 
De Vere. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

Pulpit Commentary, The. (Old Testament Series.) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. Exell and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence. 

Genesis. By the Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A . ; with Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A, 
Redford, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; and 
Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cot- 
ter ill, D.D., and Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. Seventh Edition. 
1 vol., 15J. . 

Exodus. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D. Young, Rev. C. A. Goqdhart, Rev. J. 
Urquhart, and the Rev. H. T. Robjohns. Third Edition. 
16s. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The, — continued. 

Leviticus, By the Rev. Prebendary MeyricIv, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Professor A. Cave, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, Rev. S. R. Aldridge, 
LL.B., and Rev. McCheyne Edgar. Third Edition. i$s , 

Humbers, By the Rev. R. Winterbotham, LL.B. ; with 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. Waite, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. i$j. 

Deuteronomy, By the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D, With 
Homilies by Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., Rev, 

R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A. Second edition. 
IS^ 

Joshua, By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. 

S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. De 
Pressens£, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. F. W. Adeney, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. Plummer, M. A., D.D. 
Fourth Edition. 12 s. 6 d. 

Judges and Ruth, By the Right Rev. Lord A. C. Hervey, 
D.D., and Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. 5 with Homilies by Rev. 
A. F. Muir, M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. 
Statham, and Rev. Professor J. Thomson, M.A. Fourth 
Edition, ioj. 6 d. 

I Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. ; with Homilies 
by Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and 
Rev. B. Dale. Fifth Edition. 1 5^. 

1 Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. De Pressens£, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., 
Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
J. Urquhart. Third Edition. 15 s. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 
M.A. ,* with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M. A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, LL.B.,M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. 
Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddie, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, B.A., 
Rev, Prof. P. C. Barker, LL.B., M.A,, and the Rev. J. S. 
Exell. Fifth Edition, x vol., 12s. 6 d. 

Pulpit Commentary, The, (New Testament Series.) 

St. Mark. By Very Dean Bickersteth, D.D. ; with Homilies 
by Rev. Prof. Thomson, M.A„ Rev. Prof. Given, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. Rowland, B.A., LL.B., Rev. 
A. Muir, and Rev. R. Green. 2 vols. Second Edition. 2i.r. 

Punjaub, The, and North- Wes tern Frontier of India. By 
an Old Punjaubee. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

Rabbi Jeshua, An Eastern Story. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6 d. 
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RADCLIFFE, Frank R. K— The New Politicus. Small crown 8vo, 

. 2s. 6d. 

RA VENSHA W, John Henry , , B.C.S.—G aurs Its Ruins and In- 
scriptions, Edited by his Widow, With 44 Photographic 
Illustrations, and 25 facsimiles of Inscriptions. Royal 4to, 
£z 13-r- 6d. 

READ, Carveth . — On the Theory of Logic : An Essay. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

Realities of the Future Rife, Small crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

REND ELL, J. M . — Concise Handbook of the Island of 
Madeira, With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 
8vo, is. 6d . 

REYNOLDS, Rev. J. IF.— The Supernatural in Nature, > A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, 14s 1 . 

The Mystery of Miracles. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

RIBOT, Prof. Th . — English Psychology. Second Edition.. . A 
Revised and Corrected Translation from the latest French Edition. 
Large post 8vo, 9s. 

Hei'edity ; A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, its 
Causes, and its Consequences. Large crown 8vo, 9 s. 

ROBERTSON, The late Rev. F. W., M.A .— Rife and Retters of. 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 

I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait, 
Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 

Ill, A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. Large post 8vo, Js. 6d. 

Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3>r. 6d. 

Expository Lectures on St, Paul’s Epistles to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, $s. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 

An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson’s * s In Memoriam.” 
(Dedicated by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

The Education of the Human Race, Translated from the 
German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco. 

%* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, 
can be had, 2s. 6d. 
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ROD WELL, G. F., F.R.A.S., F.C.S.~~K tna ; A History of the 
Mountain and its Eruptions. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, gs, 

ROLLESTON, T. W. H., B.A.— The Encheiridion of Epictetus. 
Translated from the Greek, with a Preface and Notes. Small 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Rosmini’s Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fifth Italian 
Edition of the Nuovo Saggio SulP origins delle idee . 3 vols. 

Demy 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. now ready, price 16s. 

Rosmini’s Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch cf 
the Author’s Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes by 
Thomas Davidson. Demy 8vo, i6.r. 

RULE , Martin, M.A.— The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2 is. 

SALTS, Rev . Alfred, LL.D. —Godparents at Confirmation. 
With a Preface by the Bishop of Manchester. Small crown 
8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 

SAL VA TOR, A rckduke Ludwig, — Levkosia, the Capital of Cyprus. 
Crown 4to, 10 s. 6d. 

SAMUEL, Sydney M. — Jewish Life in the East. Small crown 
8vo, 3 s. 6d. 

SA YCE, Rev. Archibald Henry. — Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2 vols. Large post 8vo, 25^. 

Scientific Layman. The New Truth and the Old Faith : are they 
Incompatible ? Demy 8vo, 10 s. 6d. 

SCO ONES, W. Baptiste. — Four Centuries of English Letters s 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 1 50 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Second Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, % 

SCOTT, Robert H>-~' Weather Charts and Storm Warnings. 
Second Edition. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6d. 

SHAKSPEARE, Charles. — Saint Paul at Athens. Spiritual 
Christianity in relation to some aspects of Modem Thought. Five 
Sermons preached at St. Stephen’s Church, Westboume Park. 
With a Preface by the Rev. Canon Farrar. Crown 8vo, 5^ 

SHELLE Y, Lady. — Shelley Memorials from Authentic Sources. 
With (now first printed) an Essay on Christianity by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. With Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5-f. 

SBILL 1 TO , Rev . Joseph. — Womanhood ; its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women, Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6d. 

SHIPLEY, Rev. Orby, M.A . — Church Tracts? or, Studies in 
Modern Problems. By various Writers. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 5 s. each. 
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SHIPLE V, Rev, Orby, M.A . — continued \ 

Principles of the Faith in Relation to Sin. Topics for 
Thought in Times of Retreat. Eleven Addresses delivered during 
a Retreat of Three Bays to Persons living in the World. Demy 
8vo, 12 s. 

SKINNER, the late James.— A Synopsis of Moral and Ascetical 
Theology. With a Catalogue of Ancient and Modem Authori- 
ties. Arranged according to Centuries. With a prefatory Note 
by Rev. T. T. Carter. Demy 4to, cloth, 10s, 6 d. 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans 
Tharau, from the German “Memorials of Amalie von 
Lasaulx.” Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 

SMITE, ; Edward, M.D., LL.B., F.Je.-S*.— Health and Disease, as 
Influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and other Cyclical Changes in 
the Human System. A New Edition. Post 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 

Tubercular Consumption in its Early and Remediable 
Stages. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

SPEEDING, James.— Reviews and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 6 d. 

Evenings with a Reviewer; or, Bacon and Macaulay. 
With a Prefatory Notice by G. S. Venables, Q.C. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, iSs. 

STAPFER, Paul. — Shakspeare and Classical Antiquity: 
Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare’s Plays. 
Translated by Emily J. Carey. Large post 8vo, 12s. 

ST. BERNARD. — A Little Book on the Love of God. Translated by 
Marianne Caroline and Coventry Patmore. Extra, gilt 
top, 4 s. 6 d. 

STEPHENS, Archibald John , LL.D. — The Folkestone Ritual 
Case. The Substance of the Argument delivered before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on behalf of the Re- 
spondents. Demy 8vo, 6^. 

STEVENSON, Rev. W. F.— Hymns for the Church and Home. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts : — I. For Public 
Worship. — II. For Family and Private Worship. — III. 
For Children. 

*** Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging 
from 8 d. to 6 s. 

Lists and full particulars will be furnished on application 
to the Publishers. 

STEVENSON, Robert Louis.— Travels with a Donkey in the 
Gevennes. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. Small crown 
8 vo, 2 s, 6 d. 
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STEVENSON, Robert Louis . — continued . 

An Inland Voyage* With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
Small Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Yirginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. Crown Svo, 6 j. 

STRA CHE Y, Sir John, G.C.S.L, and Lieut, - Gen. Richard STRA CHE Y, 
R.E EE'S .—' The Finances and Public Works of 
India, from 1869 to 1881* Demy 8vo, i8j. 

STRECKER- WISLICENUS.— Organic Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. Hodgkinson, 
Ph.D., and A. J. Greenaway, F.I.C. Demy 8vo, 21 s. 

SULLY, James , M.A .— Sensation and Intuition. Demy Svo, 
iqs, 6d. 

Pessimism 5 a History and a Criticism. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, 14 s. 

SYME, David .-— Outlines of an Industrial Science. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Representative Government in England. Its Faults and 
Failures. Second Edition. Large crown Svo, 6s. 

TAYLOR , Algernon. — Guienne. Notes of an Autumn Tour. Crown 
8vo, 4 s. 6d. 

TBOM, J. Lfamilton.-~Xua.-ws of Life after the Mind of Christ. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7 s. 6d. 

THOMSON ; J. Turnbull — Social Problems; or, An Inquiry 
into the Laws of Influence. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

TIDMAN, Paul F .~~ Gold and Silver Money. Part L—A Plain 
Statement. Part II. — Objections Answered. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, is. 

TIPPLE , Rev. S. ^.—-Sunday Mornings at Norwood. Prayers 
and Sermons. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

TODHUNTER, Dr. J . — A Study of Shelley. Crown Svo, Is. 

TREMENHEERE, Hugh Seymour, C.B . — A Manual of the 
Principles of Government, as set forth by the Authorities 
of Ancient and Modern Times. New and enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

TUNE, Daniel Hack, M.D., PR. C./l—Chapters in the History 
of the Insane in the British Isles. With 4 Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, 12 s. 

TWINING, Louisa . — Workhouse Visiting and Management 
during Twenty-Five Years, Small crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

UPTON, Major R. D .— Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia. 
Large post 8vo, IQ*. 6d. 
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VACUUS, Viator , — Flying South/ Recollections of France and 111 
Littoral. Small crown 8vo, y. 6 d. 

VAUGHAN , i H. Halford.— New Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare’s Tragedies. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 251. 

VILLARI, Professor. —N iccold Machiavelli and his Times. 
Translated by Linda Villari. 2 vols. Large post Svo, 24 s. 

VOLCKXSOM , ; A. PT. Catechism of Elementary Modern 
Chemistry. Small crown 8vo, 35. 

VYNER , Lady Mary . — Every Bay a Portion. Adapted from the 
Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotion of those 
living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner, Square crown 8vo, 5^. 

WALDSTEIN, Charles , , Pk.D .— The Balance of Emotion and 
Intellect ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. 
Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

WALLER) Rev. C. B . — The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light 
of the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of All 
Things. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

WALPOLE) Chas . George.— History of Ireland from the Earliest 
Times to the Union with Great Britain. With 5 Maps 
and Appendices, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6 d. 

WALSHE , Walter Hayle , M.D .— Dramatic Singing Physiolo- 
gically Estimated. Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6 d. 

WATSON, Sir Thomas, Bart., M.D .— The Abolition of Zymotic 
Diseases, and of other similar Enemies of Mankind, Small 
crown 8vo, 3-r. 6 d. 

WEDMORE) Frederick — The Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 

WHEWELL, William, D.D.— His Life and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Mrs. Stair Douglas. With a Portrait 
from a Painting by Samuel Laurence. Demy 8vo, 2 is. 

WHITE, A. D., LL.D . — Warfare of Science. With Prefatory 
Note by Professor Tyndall. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3 s. 6 d. 

WHITE, F. .A— English Grammar. Small crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 

WHITNEY, Prof. William Dwight. — Essentials of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Crown 8vo, 3**. 6 d. 

WICKSTEED) P. AT.— Dante ; Six Sermons. Crown Svo, 5*. 

WILLIAMS, Rowland, D.D. — Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and 
Collects for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow. New 
and Popular Edition. Crown Svo, 3J. 6 d. 
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WILLIAMS , Rowland D.D. — continued. 

Stray Thoughts Collected from the 'Writings of the 
late Howland Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. 
Crown 8vo, 3*. 6 d. 

WILLIS , R., M.D.— Servetus and Calvin ; a Study of an Important 
Epoch in the Early History of the Reformation. 8vo, 1 6s, 

William Harvey* A History of the Discovery of the Circulation 
of the Blood : with a Portrait of Harvey after Faithorne. Demy 
8 vo, 14J. 

WILSON Sir Erasmus.— ypt of the Past. With Chromo-litho- 
graph and numerous Illustrations in the text. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 12*. 

WILSON II Schulz.— The Tower and Scaffold. A Miniature 
Monograph. Large fcap. 8vo, I*. 

WOLLSTONE CRAFT, Mary. — Letters to Imlay. New Edition, 
with a Prefatory Memoir by C. Kegan Paul. Two Portraits in 
eau-forte by Anna Lea Merritt. Crown 8vo, 6*. 

WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN, L>r. Karl— History 
of Painting. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Vol. I. Painting in 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 28*. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 30*. 

WOOD , Major-General J. Creighton, -—Doubling the Consonant. 
Small crown 8vo, I*. 6 d . 

Word was Made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 
each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy Svo, 10*. 6 d. 

WREN ; Sir Christopher , — His Family and His Times. With 
Original Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture hitherto un- 
published. By Lucy Phillimore. With Portrait. Demy 
8vo, 14*. 

WRIGHT ; Rev. David , M.A. — Waiting for the Eight, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6*. 

YORKE , J. F.— Notes on Evolution and Christianity. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6*. 

YOUMANS , Eliza A. — An Essay on the Culture of the 
Observing Powers of Children, especially in connection 
$ with the Study of Botany. Edited, with Notes and a Supple- 

| ment, by Joseph Payne, F.C.P., Author of * 4 Lectures on the 

Science and Art of Education,” etc. Crown 8vo, 2*. 6 d. 

First Book of Botany. Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
Powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2*. 6 d. 

YOUMANS Edward L„ M.D. — A Class Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 5*. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

I. Forms of Water; a Familiar Exposition of the Origin and 

Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
25 Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 

Principles of “ Natural Selection ” and u Inheritance ” to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 4 s. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous 

Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

IV. Mind and Body ; the Theories of their Relation. By Alexander 

Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustrations. Seventh Edition, Crown 
8vo, 4 s. 

V. The Study of Sociology, By Herbert Spencer. Tenth Edition, 

Crown Svo, gj. 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Ste\vart, M.A., 

LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 
Svo, $s. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 

J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, $s. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease, By Henry Maudsley, 

M.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

IX. The Hew Chemistry, By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 

Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Fifth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 

XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 

motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professor 

Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 5<r. 

XIII. The History of the Conflict between Religion and 

Science. By J. W, Draper, M.D., LL.D. Seventeenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 

XIV. Fungi ; their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke, 

M.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 5*. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of Light and Photography. By 

Dr. Hermann Vogel. Translation thoroughly revised. With 100 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of Language. By Professor William 

Dwight Whitney, Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^ 
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XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By W. 
Stanley Jevons, M. A., F.R.S. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 5-r. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 188 Illustrations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, Sjt. 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By Monsieur Van 

Beneden. With 83 Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5 s. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor Schiitzenberger. With 28 Illus- 

trations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5-r. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bernstein, With 

91 Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 s, 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Pro- 

fessor Pietro Blaserna. With numerous Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J, Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. With six photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and 
numerous engravings on Wood. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 
6 s. 6 d. 

XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. By 
Professor R. H. Thurston. With numerous Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6 s . 6 d , 

XXV. Education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D, Fourth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXVI. The Human Species, By Professor A. de Quatrefages. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5.?. 

XXVII. Modern Chromatics. With Applications to Art and In- 
dustry. By Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 j. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish ; an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations, Third Edition, 
Crown Svo, 5 j. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo, 5x. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. Wurtz. Translated by G, 

Cleminshaw, F.C.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and 106 
Woodcuts, Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 5*. 

XXXII. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. 
J. Rosenthal. Second Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

5 s * 
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XXXIII. Sight; an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D, With 132 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXIV. Illusions : a Psychological Study. By James Sully. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^ 

XXXV, Volcanoes s what they are and what they teach. 
By Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 92 Illustrations on 
Wood. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 

XXXVI. Suicide s an Essay in Comparative Moral Statistics. By Prof, 
E. Morselli, With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, $s. 

XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

XXXVIII. Myth and Science ; an Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Crown 
8vo, 5^. 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5$. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and Wasps; a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5-r. 

XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

XLIX. The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics. By 
J. B. Stallo. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5 s. 

XLIII. Diseases of the Memory ; An Essay in the Positive Psycho- 
logy. By Prof. Th. Eibot. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5 s. 

XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Joly, with 148 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

XLV. The Science of Politics. By Prof. Sheldon Amos. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5^. 


MILITARY WORKS. 

Army of the Horth German Confederation ; a Brief Description 
of its Organisation, of the Different Branches of the Service and 
their rdk in War, of its Mode of Fighting, etc. Translated from 
the Corrected Edition, by permission of the Author, by Colonel 
Edward Newdigate. Demy 8vo, p* 

BARRINGTON, Capt. J. 71 — England on the Defensive ; or, the 
Problem of Invasion Critically Examined. Large crown Svo, 
with Map, Js. 6 d. 
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BLUME, Major W.— The Operations of the German Armies in 
France, from Sedan to the end of the War of 1870-71. With 
Map. From the Journals of the Head-quarters Staff. Translated 
by the late E. M. Jones, Maj. 20th Foot, Prof, of Mil. Hist., 
Sandhurst. Demy 8vo, 9 s. 

BOGUSLA WSKI, Capt. A. von.— Tactical Deductions from the 
War of 1870 - 1 . Translated by Colonel Sir Lumley Graham, 
Bart., late 18th (Royal Irish) Regiment. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Demy 8vo, 7s. 

BRA CKENB UR Y, Cot. C. B.> R.A., C.B.— Military Handbooks 
for Regimental Officers. I. Military Sketching and Recon- 
naissance, by Col. F. J. Hutchison, and Major H. G. Mac- 
Gregor. Fourth Edition. With 15 Plates, Small 8vo, 6s. II. 
The Elements of Modem Tactics Practically applied to English 
Formations, by Lieut-Col. Wilkinson Shaw. Fourth Edition, 
With 25 Plates and Maps. Small crown 8vo, gs. 

BRIALMONT \ Col. A.— Hasty Intrenchments. Translated by 
Lieut. Charles A. Empson, R.A. With Nine Plates. Demy 
8vo, 6s. 

CLERY , C., Lieut.-Col . — Minor Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
Fifth and revised Edition. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

DU VERNOIS ; Col. von Verdy.— Studies in Leading Troops. 
An authorised and accurate Translation by Lieutenant H. J, T, 
Hildyard, 71st Foot. Parts I. and II. Demy 8vo, 7s. 

GOETZ E , Capt. A. von.— Operations of the German Engineers 
during the War of 1870 - 1 . Published by Authority, and 
in accordance with Official Documents. Translated from the 
German by Colonel G. Graham, V.C., C.B., R.E. With 6 large 
Maps. Demy 8vo, 2 is. 

I/ARRISON \ Lieut.- Col A*.— The Officer’s Memorandum Book 
for Peace and War. Third Edition. Oblong 32mo, roan, 
■with pencil, 3s. 6d. 

1IELVIG , Capt. AT.— The Operations of r the Bavarian Army 
Corps. Translated by Captain G. S. Schwabe. With 5 large 
Maps. In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 24 r. 

Tactical Examples : Vol. I. The Battalion, i$s, Vol. II. The 
Regiment and Brigade, ioj. 6d. Translated from the German by 
Col. Sir Lumley Graham. With nearly 300 Diagrams. Demy Svo, 

HQFFBA UER, Capt . — The German Artillery in the Battles 
near Metz. Based on the Official Reports of the German 
Artillery. Translated by Captain E. O. Hollist. With Map and 
Plans. Demy Svo, 21s. 

LA YMANN , ; Capt.— The Frontal Attack of Infantry. Translated 
by Colonel Edward Newdigate. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

Rotes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc* By a Cavalry 
Officer. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
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PARR, Capt. II. Hall am, C.M.G. — The Dress, Horses, and 
Equipment of Infantry and Staff Officers- Crown 
Svo, is, 

SCHAW. \ Col. II.— The Defence and Attack of Positions and 
Localities- Second Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 
8vo, 3-r. 61 . 

SCHELL , Maj. von.— The Operations of the First Army under 
Gen. von Goeben. Translated by Col. C. H. von Wright. 
Four Maps. Demy 8vo, 9 s. 

The Operations of the First Army under Gen. von Stein- 
metz. Translated by Captain E. 0 . Hollist. Demy Svo, ioj. 6 d. 

SCHELLEND ORE, Major- Gen. B. von. — The Duties of the 
General Staff, Translated from the German by Lieutenant 
Hare. Vol. I. Demy Svo, ioj. 61 . 

SCHERER , Maj. W. von.— Studies in the Hew Infantry 
Tactics, Parts I. and II. Translated from the German by 
Colonel Lumley Graham. Demy Svo, js. 6d. 

SHAD WELL, Maj. -Gen ,C.B. — Mountain Warfare. Illustrated 
by the Campaign of 1799 in Switzerland, Being a Translation of 
the Swiss Narrative compiled from the Works of the Archduke 
Charles, Jomini, and others. Also of Notes by General H. 
Dufour on the Campaign of the Valtelline in 1635. With Appen- 
dix, Maps, and Introductory Remarks. Demy Svo, 16s, 

SHERMAN, Gen. W. 71 —Memoirs of General W. T. Sherman, 
Commander of the Federal Forces in the American Civil War. 
By Himself. 2 vols. With Map, Demy Svo, 24^. Copyright 
English Edition. 

STUBBS ; Lieut. -Col, F, W. — The Regiment of Bengal Artillery. 
The History of its Organisation, Equipment, and War Services. 
Compiled from Published Works, Official Records, and various 
Private Sources. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 32^. 

STUMM, Lieut. ////£*<?.— -Russia’s Advance Eastward- Based on 
Official Reports. Translated by Capt. C, E, H. Vincent. With 
Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

VINCENT, Capt. C. E. //.—Elementary Military Geography, 
Reconnoitring, and Sketching. Compiled for Non- 
commissioned Officers and Soldiers of all Arms. Square crown 
Svo, 2 s. 6d, ■ 

Volunteer, the Militiaman, and the Regular Soldier. By 
a Public Schoolboy. Crown Svo, $s. 

WARTENSLEBEN, Count II von.— The Operations of the 
South Army in January and February, 1871 . Com- 
piled from the Official War Documents of the Head-quarters of 
the Southern Army. Translated by Colonel C. H. von Wright. 

, With Maps. Demy 8vo, 6 s. 

D 
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WA jR TENSLEBEN, Cotint II. von. — continued. 

The Operations of the First Army under Gem von 
Manteufel. Translated by Col. C. Id. von Wright Uniform 
with the above. Demy 8vo, gs, 

WICKHAM , ; Capt . E . H., R.A.— Influence of Firearms upon 
Tactics : Historical and Critical Investigations. By an Officer 
of Superior Rank (in the .German Army). Translated by 
Captain E. II. Wickham, R.A. Demy Svo, ys. 6 d 

WOINOVITS , Capt. /.—Austrian Cavalry Exercise. Translated 
by Captain W. S. Cooke. Crown Svo, ys. 


POETRY. 

ADAMS , W, />.— Lyrics of Love, from Shakspeare to Tennyson. 
Selected and arranged by. Fcap. Svo, extra, gilt edges, %s. 6 d 

ADAM OF ST. VIC TOR. — The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. From the text of Gautier. With Translations into 
English in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by Digby S. Wrangham, M.A. 3 vols. Crown Svo, printed on 
hand-made paper, boards, 21 s. 

Antiope 1 a Tragedy. Large crown 8vo, 6 j. 

AUBERTIN, \ y. J. — Camoens 5 Lusiads. Portuguese Text, with 
Translation. Map and Portraits. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 30 j. 

Seventy Sonnets of Camoens. Portuguese Text and Transla- 
tion, with some original Poems. Dedicated to Capt. Richard F. 
Burton. Printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, gilt top, 
ys. 6 d . 

AUCHMUTY, A. C. — Poems of English Heroism ; FromBrunan- 
burh to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. Small crown Svo, 
is. 6 d. 

A VIA. — The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English Verse by. 
Fcap. 410, 15J. 

BANKS , ; Mrs. G. /.—Ripples and Breakers ; Poems. Square 
8vo, 5-r. 

BARNES , William.— Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset 
Dialect* New Edition, complete in one yoL Crown Svo, 
Ss. 6 d. 

BAYNES ; Rev. Canon H. /.—Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 
Fourth and cheaper Edition. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 2 s. bd. 

%* This may also be had handsomely bound in morocco with 
gilt edges. 

BENNETT, Dr. W. C. — Narrative Poems and Ballads. Fcap. 
Svo, sewed in coloured wrapper, is. 
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BENNETT, Dr. W. C.— continued. 

Songs for Sailors. Dedicated by Special Request to H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh. With Steel Portrait and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6 d '. 

An Edition in Illustrated Paper Covers, is. 

Songs of a Song Writer. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

BE FINE TON, L . .S’. —Key Notes. Small crown 8vo, $s. 

BILLS ON, C. J.—' The Acharnians of Aristophanes. Crown 
8vo, 3.?. 6 d. 

BOWEN ; II. C M.A.— Simple English Poems. English Literature 
for Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts I., II., and III., 6 d . 
each, and Part IV., is. 

BRYANT, W. C . — Poems. Red-line Edition. With 24 Illustrations 
and Portrait of the Author. Crown Svo, extra, ys. 6 d. 

A Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, 

3 s. 6 d. 

BYRNNE , E. Fairfax . — Milicent ; a Poem. Small crown 8vo, 6 s. 

Calderon’s Dramas: the Wonder-Working Magician — Life is a 
Dream — the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post Svo, 10 s. 

Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 12 Cantos. 
By M. D. C. Small crown Svo. 

CLARKE, Mary Couulen. — Honey from the Weed. Verses. 
Crown Svo, 7 s. 

COLOMB, Colonel. — The Cardinal Archbishop : a Spanish Legend. 
In 29 Cancions. Small crown Svo, 5 j. 

CONWA Y, Hugh. — A Life’s Idylls. Small crown 8vo, 3 s. 6 d. 

COFFEE, Francois. — L’Exilee. Done into English Verse, with the 
sanction of the Author, by I. O. L. Crown Svo, vellum, 5 s. 

David Rizzio, Both well, and the Witch Lady. Three 
Tragedies by the author of “ Ginevra,” etc. Crown Svo, cloth, 6 s. 

DAVIE, G.S., M.D . — The Garden of Fragrance. Being a com- 
plete translation of the [Bostan of Sadi from the original Persian 
into English Verse. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7 s. 6 d. 

DA VIES, T. Hart . — Catullus. Translated into English Verse. Crown 
Svo, 6 s. 

DE VERE , Aubrey.— The Foray of Queen Meave, and other 
Legends of Ireland’s Heroic Age. Small crown Svo, 5.?. 

Alexander the Great : a Dramatic Poem. Small crown 8vo, 5 s. 

The Legends of St. Patrick, and other Poems; Small crown 
8vo, 5* 
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DE VERE) Aubrey. — continued. 

St, Thomas of Canterbury : a Dramatic Poem. Large fcap. 
Svo, $s. 

Legends of the Saxon Saints. Small crown Svo, 6 s. 

Antar and Zara: an Eastern Romance. Inisfail, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. Fcap. 8vo, 6 s. 

The Fall of Rora, The Search after Proserpine, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. Fcap. 8vo, 6 s. 

The Infant Bridal, and other Poems. A New and Enlarged 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, Js, 6 d \ 

DILLON , Arthur. — River Songs and other Poems. With 13 
autotype Illustrations from designs by Margery May. Fcap. 4to, 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, io.f. 6 d. 

DOBELLy Mrs. Horace. — Ethelstone, Eveline, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DOBSON ; Austin. — V ignettes in Rhyme, and Vers de Society. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5.?. 

Proverbs in Porcelain. By the Author of iC Vignettes in 
Rhyme.” Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

Dorothy : a Country Story in Elegiac Verse. With Preface. Demy 
Svo, 5*. 

DOWDEN, Edzuard, LL,D. — Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, $s. 

Shakspere’s Sonnets. With Introduction. Large post Svo, 
‘js. 6 d. 

DOWNTON, Rev. II. > M.A. — Hymns and Verses. Original and 
Translated. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6 d. 

DUGMOREy Rev. Ernest Edward. — From the Mountains of 
the East: A Quasi-Dramatic Poem on the Story of the Pro- 
phet-Soothsayer Balaam. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 

DUTTf Toni . — A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. New Edition, 
with Portrait. Demy Svo, ioj. 6 d. 

Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. With an 
Introductory Memoir by Edmund W. Gosse. Small crown Svo, 
printed on hand-made paper, $s. 

EDWARDS , Rev. Basil. — Minor Chords ", or, Songs for the Suffering: 
a Volume of Verse. Fcap. Svo, 3.?. 6 d. j paper, 2 s. 6 d. 

ELDRYTIly Maud. — Margaret, and other Poems. Small crown Svo, 

ELLIOTTy Ebenezer , The Com law Rhymer. — Poems. Edited by his 
son, the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John’s, Antigua, 2 vols* 
Crown Svo, 18 s. 
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English Odes. Selected, with a Critical Introduction hy Edmund W. 
Gosse, and a miniature frontispiece by Hamo Thornycroft, 
A.R.A, Elzevir 8vo, limp parchment antique, 6s. ; vellum, 
Js. 6d. 

Epic of Hades, The. By the Author of “ Songs of Two Worlds,” 
Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. Svo, Js. 6d. 

*** Also an Illustrated Edition, with 17 full-page designs in photo- 
mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 25^, ; 
and a Large Paper Edition, with Portrait, 10 s. 6d . 

EVANS, Anne . — Poems and Music. With Memorial Preface by 
Ann Thackeray Ritchie. Large crown Svo, 7s . 

GOSSE , Edmund W. — Hew Poems. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d, 

GROTE , A. R. — Rip van Winkle : a Sun Myth ; and other Poems. 
Small crown Svo, printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment 
antique, $s. 

GURNEY , Rev. Alfred. — The Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown Svo, $s. 

Gwen: a Drama in Monologue. By the Author of the ‘‘Epic of 
Blades.” Third Edition. Fcap. Svo, $s. 

HAWKER , Robt. Stephen. — The Poetical "Works of. Now first 
collected and arranged. With a Prefatory Notice by J. G. 
Godwin. With Portrait. Crown Svo, 1 21, 

HELLO N, H. G . — Daphnis : a Pastoral Poem. Small crown Svo, 
3s. 6d , 

HICICE Y, E. II . — A Sculptor, and other Poems. Small crown 
Svo, 5 s. 

HOLMES , E. G . A. — Poems. First and Second Series. Fcap. Svo, 
5.?. each. 

Horati Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. 

With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma Tadema, etched 
by Leopold Lowenstam. Parchment Library Edition, ; vellum, 
7 s. 6d. 

INGHAM ; Sarson , C. J.— Caedmon’s Vision, and other Poems. 
Small crown Svo, 5.9. 

JENKINS, Rev. Canon.— The Girdle Legend of Prato. Small 
crown Svo, 2s. 

Alfonso Petrucci, Cardinal and Conspirator : an Historical 
Tragedy in Five Acts. Small crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

KING, Mrs. Hamilton. — The Disciples. Fourth Edition, with Portrait 
and Notes. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Aspromonte and other Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
4 s. 6 d. 
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LANG, A*— XXXIX Ballades in Blue China. Elzevir Svo* 
parchment, 5-y. 

LEIGH \ Arran and Isla. — Bellerophon. Small crown Svo, $s. 

LEIGHTON \ Robert. — Records, and other Poems. With Portrait. 
Small crown 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 

Living English Poets MDCCCL 2 CXX.il, With Frontispiece by 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large crown Svo. Printed on 
hand-made paper. Parchment, 12 s. f vellum, 153*. 

LOCKER , F. — London Lyrics. A New and Revised Edition, with 
Additions and a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

*** Also a New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2,?. 6 d. 

Love Sonnets of Proteus. With Frontispiece by the Author, Elzevir 
8vo, 5-y. 

LOWNDES , Henry. —Poems and Translations, Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

LUMSDEN ; Lieut.- Col. H. IV. — Beowulf : an Old English Poem. 
Translated into Modem Rhymes, Small crown 8vo, 53-. 

MACLEAN, Charles Donald. — Latin and Greek Verse Transla- 
tions, Small crown Svo, 2 s. 

MAGNUSSON, Eirikr , M.A., and PALMER , E. //., M. A.— Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg’s Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and Epi- 
grams, Fcap. Svo, 5 s. 

M.D.C. — Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 
Twelve Cantos. Small Crown Svo, cloth, *js. 6 d. 

MEREDITH \ Owen , The Earl of Lytton. — Lucile. With 160 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 2 

MIDDLETON \ The Lady . — Ballads, Square i6mo, 3*. 6 d. 

MOORE , Mrs . Bloomfield. — Gondaline’s Lesson ; The Warden’s Tale, 
Stories for Children, and other Poems. Crown Svo, $s. 

MORICE , Rev. F. D ., M.A.—' The Olympian and Pythian Odes 
of Pindar, A New Translation in English Verse. Crown 
8vo, 7 j. 6 d. 

MORRIS Lewis . — Poetical Works of. New and cheaper Edition, 
with Portrait. Complete in 3 vols., 53*. each. 

Vol. I. contains “Songs of Two Worlds.” Vol. II. contains “The 
Epic of Hades.” Vol. III. contains “ Gwen ” and “ The Ode of 
Life.” 

MORSHEAD , E. D. A. — The House of Atreus. Being the 
Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Furies of Aeschylus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown Svo, 7 s. 

NADEN \ Constance W . — Songs and Sonnets of Spring Time. 
Small crown 8vo, 5 s. 
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NEWELL , E . J. — The Sorrows of Simona and Lyrical 
Verses. Small crown Svo, cloth, p. 6d. 

NICHOLSON i Edward B . — The Christ Child, and other Poems. 
Crown Svo, 4^. 6d, 

NOAKE , Major R. Compton . — The Bivouac ; or, Martial Lyrist. With 
an Appendix : Advice to the Soldier. Fcap. Svo, 6d. 

NOEL, The Hon. Roden. — A Little Child’s Monument. Second 
Edition. Small crown Svo, 3J. 6d . 

NORRIS , Rev . Alfred.*— The Inner and Outer Life Poems. Fcap. 
8vo, 6.?. 

Ode of Life, The. By the Author of “The Epic of Hades,” etc. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 5 s. 

OFIAGAN, John. — The Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. Large post Svo, parchment antique, ioa 6d. 

PAUL , C. Kegan. — Goethe’s Faust. A New Translation in Rhyme. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

PA YNE, John. — Songs of Life and Death. Crown Svo, $s. 

PENNELL t II. Chohnonddey. — Pegasus Resaddled. By the 
Author of “ Puck on Pegasus,” etc., etc. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier. Second Edition. Fcap. 
4to, elegant, 12 s. 6d. 

PFEIFFER , Emily. — Gian Alarch » His Silence and Song : a Poem 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Gerard’s Monument, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Quarterxnan’s Grace, and other Poems. Crown Svo, p. 
Poems. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Sonnets and Songs. New Edition. i6mo, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4^ 

Under the Aspens ; Lyrical and Dramatic. With Portrait. 
Crown Svo, 6 a 

PIKE , Warburton. — The Inferno of Dante AllighierL Demy 
8vo, $s. 

POE , Edgar Allan. — Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by Andrew 
Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, Js. 6 d. 

RHOADES, James. — The Georgies of Virgil. Translated into 
English Verse. Small crown 8vo, 5a 

ROBINSON ; A. Mary F. — A Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
Svo, p. 6d. 

The Crowned Hippolytus. Translated from Euripides. With 
New Poems. Small crown Svo, 5 a 
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SAUNDERS , John.— Love’s Martyrdom, A Play and Poem. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, *>j. 

Schiller’s Mary Stuart, German Text, with English Translation on 
opposite page by Leedham White. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

Shakspere’s Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a Fron- 
tispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, 7 s. 6d. 

Shakspere’s Works, In 12 Monthly Volumes. Parchment Library 
Edition, 6s. each ; vellum, 7 s, 6 d. each. 

SI? AW, W. R, M.A. — Juvenal, Persius, Martial, and Catullus. 
An Experiment in Translation. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5* 

SHELLEY \ Percy Bysshe . — Poems Selected from. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With Preface by Richard Garnett. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, Js. 6d . 

Six Ballads about King Arthur, Crown 8vo, extra, gilt edges, 
3s. 6d. 

SKINNER , James . — Coelestia. The Manual of St. Augustine, The 
Latin Text side by side with an English Interpretation in Thirty- 
six Odes with Notes, and a plea for the study ^/"Mystical Theology. 
Large crown Svo, 6s. 

S LADEN, Douglas J 5 . — Frithjof and Ingebjorg, and other 
Poems. Small crown Svo, cloth, 5 s. 

Songs of Two Worlds, By the Author of “The Epic of Hades.” 
Seventh Edition. Complete in One Volume* with Portrait. 
Fcap. Svo, 7 s. 6d. 

Songs for Music, By Four Friends. Containing Songs by Reginald 
A. .Gatty, Stephen H, Gatty, Greville J. Chester, and Juliana 
Ewing. Square crown 8vo, 5J. 

STEDMAN ; Edmund Clarence . — Lyrics and Idylls, with other 
Poems. Crown Svo, 7 s. 6d. 

STEVENS , W Uliam. —The Truce of God, and other Poems. Small 
crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

TA YLOR , Sir II . — Works Complete in Five Volumes. Crown 8vo, 30 s. 

TENNYSON, Alfred . — Works Complete 

The Imperial Library Edition, Complete in 7 vols. Demy 
Svo, 10s. 6d. each 5 in Roxburgh binding, 12s. 6d. each. 

Author’s Edition. In 7 vols. Post Svo, gilt 43^ 6d . ; or half- 
morocco, Roxburgh style, 52*. 6d. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Each with Frontispiece. Fcap. Svo, 
2 s. 6d. each. 

Cabinet Edition, 13 vols. Complete in handsome Ornamental 
Case. 35.*. 
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TENNYSON, Alfred, — continued. 

The Royal Edition. In 1 vol. With 26 Illustrations and 
Portrait. Extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 2n. 

The Guinea Edition. Complete in 13 vols. neatly bound and 
enclosed in box, 2if. ; French morocco or parchment, 3 u. 6 d . 

Shilling Edition. In 13 vols. pocket size, is. each, sewed. 

The Crown Edition. Complete in 1 vol. strongly bound, 6 s. ; 
extra gilt leaves, 7 s. 6 d. ; Roxburgh, half-morocco, 8 s. 6 d, 

*** Can also be had in a variety of other bindings. 

In Memoriam, With a Miniature Portrait in eauforte by Le 
Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. Parchment 
Libraiy Edition, 6 s. ; vellum, 7 s. 6 d. 

The Princess. A Medley. With a Miniature Frontispiece by 
H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by Gordon Browne. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6 s. ; vellum, 7 s. 6 d. 

Songs Set to Music by various Composers. Edited by W. J. 
Cusins. Dedicated, by express permission, to tier Majesty the 
Queen. Royal 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 2 if . ; or in half-morocco, 255* 

Original Editions : — 

Ballads, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 5^. 

Poems. Small 8vo, 6 s. 

Maud, and other Poems. Small Svo, 3f. 6 d, 

The Princess. Small Bvo, 3f, 6 d. 

Idylls of the King. Small 8vo, 5f. 

Idylls of the King. Complete. Small Svo, 6 s. 

The Holy Grail, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 4f. 6 d. 

Gareth and Lynette. Small 8vo, 35-. 

Enoch Arden, etc. Small Svo, 3 j. 6 d, 

In Memoriam. Small Svo, 4f. 

Harold 5 a Drama. New Edition. Crown Svo, 6f. 

Queen Mary : a Drama. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6 s, 

The Lover’s Tale. Fcap. 8vo, $s. 6 d. 

Selections from the above Works. Super royal i6mo, 3f. 6 d. ; 
gilt extra, 4f . 

Songs from the above. Works. i6mo, 2f. 6 d. ; extra, 3f. 6 d. 

Idylls of the King, and other Poems. Illustrated by Julia Mar- 
garet Cameron. 2 vols. folio, half-bound morocco, £6 6 s, each* 
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Tennyson for the Young and for Recitation. Specially arranged, 
Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

The Tennyson Birthday Book. Edited by Emily Shakespear. 
32mo, limp, 2s. ; extra, 3 s. 

*** A superior Edition, printed in red and black, on antique paper, 
specially prepared. Small crown 8vo, extra, gilt leaves, $s. ; 
and in various calf and morocco bindings. 

Horee Tennysonianse sive Eclogse e Tennysono Latine Redditm Cura 
A, j. Church, A.M. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

THOMPSON, Alice C. — Preludes 2 a Volume of Poems. Illustrated 
by Elizabeth Thompson (Painter of “The Poll Call ”). 8vo, 
p. 6d. 

TOD HUN TER, Dr. J . — Eaurella, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. 

Forest Songs. Small crown Svo, 3 s. 6d. 

The True Tragedy of Rlenzi 5 a Drama. 3s. 6d . 

Alcestis ; a Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. Svo, 5^. 

A Study of Shelley. Crown Svo, 7 s. 

Translations from Dante, Petrarch, Michael Angelo, and 
Yittoria Colonna. Fcap. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

TURNER , Rev. C. Tennyson. — Sonnets, Eyries, and Trans- 
lations. Crown 8 vo, 4s, 6d. 

Collected Sonnets, Old and New. With Prefatory Poem by 
Alfred Tennyson ; also some Marginal Notes by S. T. 
Coleridge, and a Critical Essay by James Spedding. Fcap. 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 

WALTERS, Sophia Lydia. — The Brook 5 a Poem. Small crown Svo, 
3 s. 6 d. 

A Dreamer’s Sketch Book. With 21 Illustrations by Percival 
Skelton, R. P. Leitch, W. H. J. Boot, and T. R. Pritchett. 
Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Fcap. 4to, 12s. 6d. 

WATERFIELD, fK— Hymns for Holy Days and Seasons. 
32mo, is. 6d. 

WAY, A., M.A.— The Odes of Horace Literally Translated in 
Metre. Fcap. 8 vo, 2 $. 

WEBSTER , Augusta. — Disguises : a Drama. Small crown Svo, $s. 

In a Day : a Drama. Small crown 8 vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Wet Days. By a Farmer. Small crown Svo, 6s. 

WILKINS, William. — Songs of Study. Crown Svo, 6s. 

WILLOUGHBY, The Hon. Mrs.— On the North Wind-Thistle- 
down : a Volume of Poems. Elegantly _ bound, small crown 
8 vo, 7 s. 6d. 
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WOODS, James Chapman . — A Child of the People, and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo, 51. 

YOUNG, Wm. — Gottlob, etcetera. Small crown 8vo, 35-. 6 d. 

YOUNGS, Ella Sharpe . — Paphus, and other Poems. Small crown Svo, 
3^. 6 d, 


WORKS OF FICTION IN ONE VOLUME. 

BANNS, Mrs . G. I.— God’s Providence House. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6 d. 

BE THAM-ED WARDS, Miss M. — Kitty- With a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

Blue Roses; or, Helen Malinofska’s Marriage. By the Author of 
“ Vera.” New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

FRISWELL, J. Hain. — One of Two ; or, The Left-Handed Bride. 
Crown 8vo, 34. 6 d. 

GARRETT, E. — By Still Waters : a Story for Quiet Hours. With 
7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

HARDY, Thomas.— A Pair of Blue Eyes. Author of “ Far from 
the Madding Crowd.” New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

The Return of the Native. New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

HOOPER, Mrs . G . — The House of Raby. Crown Svo, 34. 6 d. 

INGELOW, Jean.— Off the Skelligs : a Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

MACDONALD, G. — Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved 
on Steel. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Marquis of Lossie. Fourth Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

St. George and St. Michael. Third Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MASTERMAN, y.—Half-a-Dozen Daughters. Crown Svo, 
34*. 6 d. 

MEREDITH, George.— Ordeal of Richard Feverel, New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

The Egoist 3 A Comedy in Narrative. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

PALGRA VE, W. Gifford.— Hermann Agha ; an Eastern Narrative. 
Third Edition. Crown 8v 0, 6 s. 
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Pandurang Hari ; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo, Witli an Introductory 
Preface by Sir H. Bar tie E. Frere, G.C.S.L, C.B. Crown 
Svo, 6r. 

PA UL , , Margaret Agnes.— Gen tie and Simple ; a Story. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

SHA W . ; Flora L. —Castle Blair ; a Story of Youthful Lives. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3.?. 6 d. 

STRETTON \ Ilesba. — Through a Needle’s Eye ; a Story. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

TAYLOR , Col. Meadows , C.S.I . , M.R.I.A. — Seeta : a Novel. New 
and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of the Mysore War. New Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

Ralph Darnell. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo, 6 s. 

A Nohle Queen. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

The Confessions of a Thug. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

Tara S a Mahratta Tale. Crown Svo, 6r. 

THOMAS, Moy. — A Fight for Life. Crown Svo, $s. 6 d. 

"Within Sound of the Sea, New and Cheaper Edit ion, with Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Aunt Mary’s Bran Pie. By the Author of “ St. Olave’s.” Illustrated. 
3<y. 6 d. 

BARLEE, Ellen. — Locked Out ; a Tale of the Strike. With a 
Frontispiece. Royal i6mo, is. 6 d. 

BON WICK, J., F.R.G.S. — The Tasmanian Lily. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

Mike Howe, the Bushranger of Van Diemen’s Land. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 3 s. 6 d, 

Brave Men’s Footsteps, A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People. By the Editor of “Men who have Risen.” With 
4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vc* 
3 -y- 6 d. 

Children’s Toys, and some Elementary Lessons in General Knowledge 
which they teach. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 5^. 

COLERIDGE , Sara. — Pretty Lessons in Verse for Good 
Children, with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. A 
New Edition, Illustrated. Fcap. Svo, 3.?. 6 d, 
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COXHEAD , AM*/. — Birds and. Babies, Imp. 161110. With 33 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2*. 6*/. 

D' ANVERS, N. R.— -Little Minnie’s Troubles : an Every-day 
Chronicle. With 4 Illustrations by W. Ii. Hughes. Fcap. 8vo, 
3*. 6 d . 

Farted : a Tale of Clouds and Sunshine. With 4 Illustrations, 
Extra fcap. Svo, 3*. 6 d, 

Pixie’s Adventures; or, the Tale of a Terrier. With 21 
Illustrations. l6mo, 4 s. 6 d. 

Hanny’s Adventures ; or, the Tale of a Goat ,With 12 
Illustrations. i6mo, 4.?. 6 d. 

DAVIES, G. Christopher. —Hambies and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6 d. 

DRUMMOND, Miss . — Tripp’s Buildings. A Study from Life, with 
Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, 3*. 6 d. 

EDMONDS, Herbert . — Well Spent Lives : a Series of Modern Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6 d. 

EVANS, Mark. — The Story of our Father’s Love, told to Children. 

Fourth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children. With 4 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6 d . 

FARQJJHARSON \ M. 

I. Elsie Dinsmore. Crown Svo, 3 s. 6 d , 

II. Elsie’s Girlhood, Crown Svo, 3*. 6 d, , 

III. Elsie’s Holidays at Roselands, Crown Svo, 35. 6 d . 

HERFORD , Brooke.— The Story of Religion in England : a Book 
for Young Folk. Crown 8vo, $s. 

INGEL OW, Jean. — The Little Wonder-horn. With 15 Illustra- 
tions. Small Svo, 2 s. 6 d. 

JOHNSON, Virginia W. — The Catskill Fairies. Illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks. 5*. 

HER, David.-— The Boy Slave in Bokhara: a Tale of Central 
Asia. With Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3*. 6 d, 

The Wild Horseman of the Pampas. Illustrated. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 3*. 6 d. 

LAMONT, Martha MacDonald. — The Gladiator: a Life under the 
Roman Empire in the beginning of the Third Century. With 4 
Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Extra fcap. Svo, 3 s. 6 d. 

LEANDER, Richard. —Fantastic Stories. Translated from the 
German by Paulina B. Granville. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
by M. E. Fraser-Tytler, Crown 8vo, $s. 
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LEE , Holme . — Her Title of Honour- A Book for Girls, New 
Edition, With a Frontispiece, Crown 8vo, $s. 

LEWIS, Mary A , — A Rat with Three Tales. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With 4 Illustrations by Catherine F. Frere. 3*. 61, 

MAC HENNA, S. y. —Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys. With 
6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s . 61. 

At School with an Old Dragoon, With 6 Illustrations. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Me CLTNTOCK \ Z,— Sir Spangle and the Dingy Hen. Illus- 
trated, Square crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d , 

MALDEN, H. A'.— -Princes and Princesses: Two Fairy Tales. 
Illustrated. Small crown 8vo, zs. 6d. 

Master Bobby. By the Author of tc Christina North.” With 6 Illus- 
trations, Fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 

NAAIIE , J. T . — Slavonic Fairy Tales. From Russian, Servian, 
Polish, and Bohemian Sources. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5^. 

EELLETAN, E . — The Desert Pastor, Jean Jarousseau, Trans- 
lated from the French. By Colonel E. P. De L’Hoste. With a 
Frontispiece. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

KEANE Y, Mrs. G. S .~ Waking and Working ; or. From Girlhood 
to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d . 

Blessing and Blessed : a Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Rose Gurney’s Discovery. A Book for Girls. Dedicated to 
their Mothers. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

English Girls : Their Place and Power. With Preface by the 
Rev. R. W. Dale. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, zs. 6d. 

Just Anyone, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, is. 6d. 

Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, is. 6d. 

Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, is. 6d. 

LOSS, Mrs. E. (“ Nelsie Brook ”)— Daddy’s Pet. A Sketch from 
Humble Life. With 6 Illustrations. Royal i6mo, is. 

SADLER , S. W., R.N . — The African Cruiser: a Midshipman’s 
Adventures on the West Coast. With 3 Illustrations. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, zs. 6d. 
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Seeking Ms Fortune, and other Stories. With 4 Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2 s . 6 d. 

Seven Autumn Leaves from Fairy Land- Illustrated with 9 
Etchings. Square crown 8vo, 3*?. 6<aT« 

STOCKTON, Frank R . — A Jolly Fellowship- With 20 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, $s. 

STORR, Francis , and TURNER , Ha%ves .— Canterbury Chimes; 
or, Chaucer Tales retold to Children. With 6 Illustrations from 
the Ellesmere MS. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3 r. 6 d , 

STRETTON \ ffesba .— David Lloyd’s Last Will. With 4 Illustra- 
tions. New Edition. Royal i6mo, 2s* 6 d, 

The Wonderful Life. Sixteenth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6 cL 

Sunnyland Stories. By the Author of “Aunt Mary’s Bran Pie.’ 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Small 8vo, 3^. 6 d. 

Tales from Ariosto Re-told for Children. By a Lady. With 3 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4^. 6 d, 

WHITAKER , Florence. — Christy’s Inheritance. A London Story- 
Illustrated. Royal i6mo, 1 s. 6 d. 

ZIMMERN, H . — Stories in Precious Stones, With 6 Illustrations*. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 
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